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PREFACE 



The subject of congestion of population, especially in 
reference to New York City, has been widely discussed, but 
as yet the data presented have been lacking in definiteness. 
Wise and well known governmental commissions have held 
solemn conclave and have taken the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses. They have announced their findings in well chosen 
but almost numberless recommendations. In spite of this 
mass of material the author of this monograph hopes that 
this contribution may still be of value. 

The importance or conclusiveness of the facts and of the 
subsequent deductions must not be overestimated. The num- 
ber of employers interviewed has not been large but is rep- 
resentative. The number of workers included forms a 
comparatively small proportion of the great total in New 
York City, but they are not unlike other workers. While 
he recognizes certain limitations in his methods of investiga- 
tion and in his manner of presentation, the author still hopes 
that his work will be valuable as throwing light on the big 
problem of congestion. His study docs not pretend to be 
exhaustive, but aims to segregate and examine intensively 
a small but important part of the whole, — a part which is 
closely related to other phases of the problem of which the 
author has not treated. 

Undoubtedly the most valuable portion of this work is the 
statistical matter. Some of the tables have been placed in 
Appendix II merely for the sake of convenience as they are 
referred to frequently in the text. Percentages have been 
5] 5 
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used almost wholly. In many cases where the number of 
frequencies is very small a comparison of them means little, 
but it was thought best to pursue a uniform plan through- 
out. 

This study was orginally undertaken for the Exhibit of 
Congestion of Population which was held in the spring of 
1908. A bit of the material was shown at that exhibit; 
later the study was considerably enlarged while the author 
was a Fellow in the Bureau of Social Research in the New 
York School of Philanthropy. At all times the ready ad- 
vice and helpful counsel of Professor Henry R. Seager 
of Columbia University has been invaluable. The author's 
obligations to Professor Roswell C. McCrea of the School 
of Philanthropy can scarcely be discharged by this acknowl- 
edgment. The author is also indebted for help, criticisms 
and suggestions to Professors H. L. Moore, E. R. A. 
Seligman, J. B. Clark, S. M. Lindsay and E. T. Devine of 
Columbia University. Many of the statistical tables have 
been compiled by Miss Dora Sandowsky, whose work has 
been painstaking and careful. To the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion are due sincere thanks for making possible whatever 
breadth of scope this study has attained. 

Edward Ewing Pratt. 

New York City, March ii, ign. 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 

From time to time attention has been drawn by econom- 
ists and sociologists to the world-wide movement of popu- 
lation from the country to the cities. This concentration 
of population and the growth of cities should be carefully 
distinguished from the increasing intensity or congestion of 
population in certain sections of large urban areas. The 
former phenomenon is universal in this country and abroad, 
the latter is confined to a few of the principal cities. As 
concentration of population in cities was one of the leading 
social phenomena of the nineteenth, so congestion bids fair 
to underlie the most critical social problems of the twentieth 
century. 

The present essay will not attempt, beyond the briefest 
summary, to deal with the causes or status of the move- 
ment of population from the country into the cities. Nor 
will it attempt to make a complete study of the problem of 
congestion. It will seek merely to isolate, to analyze and 
to investigate some of the factors which have made for the 
very great density of population in New York City. That 
city is without doubt the most extreme example of conges- 
tion, and as a laboratory for research it is unequaled. The 
specific set of factors or causes of congestion which will be 
dealt with in the following pages are industrial. The 
writer recognizes other economic causes, and still other 
causes which may be called social. These are important, 
they are not to be underestimated, but they lie without the 
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field which is defined here. A study of the industrial causes 
of congestion will comprehend the factors which have deter- 
mined the location and congestion of industries in New 
York City, and the part which they have played in the exist- 
ing congestion of population. It may be found that such a 
study of a specific phase of a large problem will suggest 
some method of alleviation. It cannot, of course, lay claim 
to be the foundation of a complete remedy. 

It may not be out of place to consider, in view of some 
existing confusion, the definition of certain terms which 
will occur with some frequency. Concentration of popula- 
tion describes the movement of population from the thinly 
populated districts to certain large centres. Concentration 
is the collection or agglomeration of people at certain well- 
defined points. Concentration of industries, likewise, is the 
grouping of industries in certain advantageous locations. 
Concentration is merely the antithesis of dissemination or 
diffusion. 

Congestion of population or of industries, while one of 
the results of concentration is not concentration per se nor 
is it one of the necessary results. Congestion is the undue 
congregation of business or population on a limited area of 
land. What degree of congregation should be termed undue 
varies from place to place and from time to time, according 
to the use to which the land is put, according to the type 
of construction that is put upon it, and the manner and 
character of its inhabitation. To lay down a hard and fast 
rule as to the number of people who can be accommodated on 
an acre of land, or to find a numerical measure or co-efficient 
of congestion is as hopeless as it is unnecessary. A given 
acre of land may then be said to be congested when the mere 
congregation of industries or population upon it is, in itself, 
prejudicial to the physical, mental or moral well-being of its 
inhabitants. A high degree of concentration of population 
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may take place without congestion; it is possible, although 
not usual, that congestion may exist without a large amount 
of concentration. 

Overcrowding more accurately, perhaps, than any other 
term, describes the actual living conditions of the inhabitants 
of any given congested area. Overcrowding is the excess- 
ively intensive utilization of buildings. Here again a math- 
ematical point beyond which conditions may be described as 
overcrowded, or a standard of overcrowding, is not possible 
of attainment. Conditions of overcrowding vary with the 
size of rooms, the method and effectiveness of ventilation, 
the lighting, sanitary and hygienic conveniences, and a mul- 
titude of other elements. Again, the test must be the effect 
upon the individual who lives in the given environment. 
Overcrowding may occur where neither concentration nor 
congestion exists. It is more likely to occur, however, in 
concentrated urban centres, and most likely, in congested 
districts. The causes of overcrowding are heightened and 
aggravated by concentration of population, and, to a greater 
degree, by congestion. 

The writer will, therefore, in the following discussions, 
confine the use of the term concentration of population to the 
phenomenon of the growth of cities, which is not subject to 
any measurement except in particular cases. The term 
congestion will be limited to congregation of population or 
industries on given land areas, and will usually be measured 
per acre. Overcrowding, then, will be confined to 1 condi- 
tions existing within a building and will be measured per 
room, or per cubic foot. 

Congestion of population is usually dependent upon con- 
centration, and as cities increase in size, congestion be- 
comes more intense. The fundamental causes of concen- 
tration must, then, be brought clearly into the foreground. 
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These are to be found 1 in the great and general economic 
development which has taken place in the last two centuries 
in methods of production and distribution, which may be 
summarized as follows : 

(a) The divorce of men from the soil, the result of im- 
provements in agriculture and agricultural machinery, which 
make it no longer necessary for so large a portion of the 
population to engage in the process of supplying food for 
the community. 

(b) The growth of commercial centres, that is, the 
gradual evolution of the self-centred economic unit from 
the town economy to the national economy and then to 
world economy, which has gone along, step by step, with 
the development and improvement of transportation. 

(c) The growth of industrial centres caused by the great 
development of machinery and the processes of production, 
the rise of factories and the utilization of labor which could 
no longer be economically employed in agriculture. Hence 
the rise of factory towns and industrial centres. 

New York City is the example par excellence of con- 
centration of population. At the basis of her growth are 
the fundamental causes of concentration. Aside from these 
there are other and more immediate causes. These have 
brought together at this particular point the greatest urban 
population on the continent. 

New York City is peculiarly fitted by nature for the im- 
portant role she has played in the economic development of 
the country. Located on a sheltered, deepwater harbor, 
New York affords the finest port on the Atlantic coast. 
Glaciers which gouged out the river beds and deposited 
rich soil in the valleys converged at this point. The topo- 
graphy of the country has closely confined the best routes of 

1 Cf. Weber, " The Growth of Cities," passim. 
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communication from the West to the East, to the valleys 
of the Mohawk and the Hudson. New York City has, 
therefore, become the gateway to the Western Continent. 

Similarly, because of the geological formation of the 
harbor, the largest proportion of the trade and commerce 
of the port has been confined to Manhattan Island. Staten 
Island and Long Island have been, until the last two de- 
cades, almost useless for commercial purposes ; they are com- 
pletely surrounded by water and permit no direct inland com- 
munication. On the other side, the shores of New Jersey 
are low and swampy and the water is shallow. Within a 
few hundred feet of the Hudson a high bluff rises abruptly, 
making transportation difficult and expensive. On the 
contrary, Manhattan Island is surrounded by deep channels 
and abrupt rocky banks. These facilities for commerce and 
communication have made the island the most precious par- 
cel of land on the continent and have been important factors 
in attracting a large and heterogeneous population. 

Two events early in the nineteenth century gave a great 
impetus to the growth of the city. Of these the first was the 
perfection of the steamboat, by Fulton and Livingston in 
1807. This marked a new era of transportation in this coun- 
try. It was an especially significant event in the history of 
New York City, because the city has largely developed her 
trade and manufactures with the aid of steam transportation. 
The second event was the opening of the Erie Canal in 
1825. The Canal provided direct water communication be- 
tween the seaboard and the regions around the Great Lakes, 
by way of New York. The Erie Canal entirely changed 
the direction of the internal commerce and made New 
York City the hub of trade and commerce. Later the 
railroads, following the best routes, centred their terminals 
at this port. The magnificent harbor and the gradual de- 
velopment of transportation routes from New York to the 
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West, attracted the principal steamship lines which operated 
between Europe and America. Thus New York City be- 
came the gateway to the New World, not only for trade and 
commerce, but for the great tide of immigration which be- 
gan ahout the middle of the century. No' doubt the ease 
with which the immigrant has been able to reach New York 
has aided greatly in the growth of the city. The continu- 
uously large proportion of foreign born in the population 
substantiates this view. 

The causes of congestion of population may be divided 
into two main classes, first, those due to certain forces 
which are operating constantly and steadily, or have so oper- 
ated, to bring about congestion of population ; secondly, those 
causes of congestion which are due to the failure on the part 
of the community to provide necessary safeguards. These 
two groups of causes may be termed positive and negative. 
Each group .may in turn be divided into causes which are 
everywhere operating and causes which obtain only in par- 
ticular places. The latter are here confined to those factors 
to be found in the situation in New York City. Of the 
general causes of congestion two' main groups may be dis- 
tinguished, the economic and the social. It is sometimes 
difficult to draw a hard and fast line between the two, but I 
shall attempt by this means to emphasize the important 
phases of each. 

The growth and concentration of industries, trade and 
commerce are usually due in the first instance to peculiar 
local advantages which make a particular place desirable for 
the location of business enterprises. These advantages be- 
ing given, the increase of industry and business induces a 
larger and larger population which must live in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. The advantages of any population centre are 
usually located within a small area. In this area trade, 
commerce and industries tend to concentrate. The ad- 
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vantages of a particular location may be the result of the 
intersection of two rivers, or the juncture of several rail- 
roads, or the presence of a harbor, or the mouth of a river. 
The desirable sites are necessarily limited and hence all kinds 
of industrial and commercial establishments tend to con- 
centrate within a small and favored district. 

It is a truism that population is dependent upon its means 
of support. It is by no means an even settled conviction, 
however, that the residence of workers is closely dependent 
upon their place of employment. It is certain, nevertheless, 
that population must live within an accessible distance of its 
place of work. Hence, it is scarcely necessary to point out 
how important a cause of congestion of population the con- 
centration of industry, trade and commerce becomes. 

Another almost axiomatic statement is that the poor in- 
habit the congested districts of a city. This is in part due to 
their poverty, the very smallness of their incomes. But we 
also find a fringe of the most poverty-stricken around the 
boundaries of any large city. There is a large class of poor, 
however, who find the central part of any city advantageous 
for residence. The casual laborers find in congested dis- 
tricts greater opportunity for work; the housewife finds a 
convenient method of eking out her husband's slender earn- 
ings in home work; the penniless immigrant finds the con- 
gested centre eminently satisfactory as a starting point for 
his new life; even the efficient workman counts the carfare 
to distant points a drain on his income and locates near the 
industrial districts. But the districts which provide all 
these things for the poor are limited in size and hence 
buildings must be erected which will house many families. 
The rooms in these houses are then crowded to the extent 
which the desires or necessities of the occupying families 
compel. 

Some part of most congested populations is due to 
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faulty systems of taxation and more especially faulty meth- 
ods of assessments. Certain land is taxed as unimproved 
property, at very low rates, which permits the owner to 
hold it out of the market without building upon it. 
This may be the case even in the heart of a congested 
district. Further, the best improvements are usually taxed 
the highest, regardless of their earning power or their ad- 
vantages or disadvantages from the point of view of so- 
ciety. Hence, a model tenement, because it is a more costly 
building, is taxed more than a tawdry, unsafe rookery, in 
spite of the fact that the latter may be returning the larger 
net profits. Seldom are the social consecmences taken into 
consideration. 

Closely linked with faulty taxation is speculation in land. 
As a cause of congestion it cannot be passed over without 
consideration. Speculation in land values usually takes one 
of two forms, either the holding of land for a rise in value, 
or the anticipation of a future rise in value in the present 
improvements. The speculator of the first type usually 
allows land to lie dormant until its value shall have risen 
and rewarded him with a goodly profit. The speculator of 
the second type believes that land in a certain locality will 
in the future be in demand for homes, accordingly he builds 
houses, in anticipation of those needs. If he builds in the 
outlying districts he may erect two or three story flats; if 
he thinks the district in which he is operating will be sub- 
ject to a peculiarly acute demand, he will run up tenements 
in anticipation of this need. The building speculator, then, 
by providing accommodations for a large and congested 
population, in advance of present demands, is a constant 
constructive cause of congestion. 

The economic causes of congestion, those causes in which 
the economic motive is uppermost, may be summarized as 
follows: (a) the concentration of industries, trade and com- 
merce; (b) the close dependence of population upon the 
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means of support; (c) poverty and small incomes; (d) 
faulty systems of taxation and assessment; (e) speculation 
in land values. 

Foremost among the causes of congestion which are pre- 
dominantly social, is the so-called gregariousness of certain 
classes of people. Usually this trait is ascribed to certain 
classes — the poor, the unskilled workmen, the petty trades- 
men, or to certain nationalities, as the Italians, the Slavs, or 
to a race, the Jews. There is no doubt truth in the as- 
sumption that certain classes or nationalities do group to- 
gether, sometimes in the most congested districts, but that 
this trait of the mere gregariousness of peoples is an im- 
portant cause of congestion, is scarcely proved. Conscious- 
ness of kind holds great groups of people together, and these 
natural instincts do tend to bring similar people together, 
and they often find convenient and sometimes not uncon- 
genial homes in the congested districts. 

Some students of the problem of congestion have dis- 
covered the fact that in the most congested districts there 
are to be found the largest proportions of aliens. The con- 
clusion is then drawn that congestion is due to immigration. 
The best that can be said of this generalization is that it is 
indeed a hasty one. There is, however, some basis for this 
conclusion. It is a matter of common knowledge that cer- 
tain nationalities and certain races tend to group them- 
selves in certain localities. This tendency is so strong that 
there are often to be found little colonies in a large city 
whose members are from the same village in Sicily or 
Russia. Little Italy, Bohemia, the Ghetto, are common 
terms indicating those districts which are inhabited largely 
by persons from one nation. These names usually signify 
more than this, they are usually " slums ", the congested 
and crowded quarters of the city. This tendency for people 
to group themselves together in a strange land is most na- 
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tural. The newly arrived immigrant seeks his friends or 
relatives, — if he has none, he seeks companionship where 
he can be understood and where he can understand. From 
this little nationality group he makes his start in the struggle 
of the New World. These steady accessions of newly ar- 
rived immigrants no doubt augment the crowded districts, 
but they are scarcely an important cause. Chicago has and 
has had for decades a proportion of aliens almost as large 
as New York City, and yet the intensity of congestion there 
does not approach that of New York City. Similar ten- 
dencies of congregation among immigrants are found in 
sparsely settled Minnesota and the Dakotas, in the mining 
towns of Pennsylvania, and in the mill towns of New Eng- 
land, but we do not find congestion. These differences may 
be simply of degree, but a more logical explanation, no 
doubt, is that there are other and perhaps more fundamen- 
tal causes at work. 

One of the most powerful lodestones of the city is the 
city itself, and within the city, the centre is the magnet. 
These advantages of the city and the centre of the city are 
not purely pleasurable, but are social in the best sense of 
the word. It is at the centre of a great city like New York 
that educational and cultural facilities are found most highly 
developed. As a shrewd employer of men once said, " A 
man can get more for nothing in New York City than he 
can buy with his whole wage in a small town." True, he 
can get more pleasure, more excitement, more education, 
than he can anywhere else. The city contributes to every 
side of a man no matter how varied his nature. This is 
true in general of the city; it is preeminently true of the cen- 
tre of the city's population, where congestion has occurred 
or is likely to occur. 

A consideration of the social causes of congestion would 
scarcely be complete without reference to that perverse in- 
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dividualism which we are wont to call democracy. It is that 
pseudo-democratic sentiment that permits men to use their 
property in the way that yields them the greatest benefit and 
permits men to live as they see fit, to the detriment of 
themselves and of society. As long as the majority of us 
hold these ideals, so long will we permit the overcrowding 
of our cities. 

Important as are the causes of congestion which have been 
discussed, in every city local factors are even more influen- 
tial. As relating to New York City, two such factors are of 
great consequence, first, the natural and physical peculiar- 
ities of the vicinity, and, second, the converging of transpor- 
tation routes. 

The most potent factor in shaping the history and de- 
velopment of New York City, has been the peculiar shape 
of Manhattan Island, and the comparative disadvantages 
of other available districts. Practically the entire trade of 
the city has been confined, until recent years, to 1 lower Man- 
hattan. There the great steamship lines have landed, there 
the great exchanges have grown up, and there also have 
grown up great industries. Only the veritable lack of 
standing room has hitherto forced the occupation of less 
intensely desirable districts. 

Probably as a result of the peculiar shape and formation 
of Manhattan and New York Harbor, at least growing out 
of them, has been the convergence of transportation routes 
upon lower Manhattan. For many years the only communi- 
cation between Manhattan and the other boroughs was by 
means of ferries, slow and not always certain. Later, 
Brooklyn Bridge opened up a new feeder for Manhattan. 
Lines of rapid transit focused on downtown Manhattan, 
each bringing in great crowds to swell the number of work- 
ers. Almost all the lines of rapid transit have been north 
and south, that is, they have distributed population within 
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Manhattan, and only recently have the facilities for connec- 
tion with other boroughs been effected. 

The negative causes of congestion, those due to the per- 
petuation of conditions which with thought and foresight 
might have been prevented, are negative because of them- 
selves. They could not cause congestion, but if applied 
they would have prevented it. 

The first of these negative causes is the lack of proper 
planning of the city, — the lack of city planning. Had our 
cities been laid out on broad, comprehensive plans, had our 
streets been laid out on wide, intelligent lines, and adequate 
parks been provided, had our industrial and commercial 
districts been segregated, and our residence districts re- 
served, some of the very tap-roots of congestion would have 
been removed. 

The lack of adequate building laws is closely linked to 
that of city planning. The limitation of the area of the lot 
which can be built upon, the height of the house, the size 
of the rooms, are all factors which would definitely and 
certainly have confined and limited congestion. 

Lack of inspection and supervision posits good laws, 
but even those we have have not been adequately enforced. 
Had our laws been enforced in the best possible manner, we 
would have gained a little in preventing congestion. 

Lack of education and of the appreciation of good air 
and good light have no doubt permitted many families to 
remain in the heart of the city, in congested and over- 
crowded quarters, who would otherwise have removed to 
more healthy localities. Ignorance, especially, of the harm 
done to children by congested and overcrowded environ- 
ments, renders parents contented with their conditions. 
Proper appreciation of the dangers, brought home by some 
form of education, would, perhaps, have lightened conges- 
tion to a degree. 
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Of the local negative causes of congestion, the first and 
foremost is, perhaps, the lack of adequate rapid transit. 
Whenever it has been advantageous to do business in lower 
Manhattan, it has been convenient, because of lack of transit 
facilities, both to have a permanent place of business there 
and to live there. Transit, as has been pointed out, not 
only converged on lower Manhattan, but what there was 
of it simply conveyed people into the crowded districts 
and " dumped " them. Had transit facilities to neighbor- 
ing localities been convenient and adequate, the population 
might have availed itself of the advantages of the central 
city, and business might have flourished in other than down- 
town Manhattan districts. 

Scarcely separated from rapid transit facilities are the 
other means of communication with suburban districts. 
None of these means of getting out of Manhattan came into 
existence with any degree of effectiveness until congestion 
was well under way. A great population has thus remained 
in Manhattan, surrounded by a seldom traversed gulf. 

If immigration is a contributing cause of congestion, as 
it doubtless is, the lack of any effective system of distribut- 
ing the newly arrived immigrants has caused some diffi- 
culty. They have settled with their nearest group of kins- 
men, and although their services have not been greatly de- 
manded, have remained, swelling the total of population. 
A constructive and vigorous campaign for distributing 
these immigrants quickly to inland centres where they are 
more needed, would have relieved in no small measure any 
congesting force they may have exerted. 

The results of congestion of population have frequently 
been pointed out. It is unnecessary, therefore, to recall 
those consequences here, except in a very general way. The 
short outline of the results and consequences of congestion 
which follows, is introduced to clarify "and furnish a proper 
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setting for the detailed study of the single phase of the' 
subject which will be the theme of the following chapters. 

The consequences of congestion may be roughly divided 
into two main classes, direct and indirect. The direct re- 
sults of congestion are those due immediately and directly 
to congestion. The indirect results are more remote and 
are those effects which result from conditions brought about 
by congestion. The latter are one step removed from the 
conditions of congestion. Remedies looking toward the 
elimination of the direct results will ipso facto cure the in- 
direct, but not so remedies applied to cure the indirect re- 
sults. 

The first direct consequence of congestion is the inten- 
sive use of land. This is expressed and indicated by high 
land values and high rentals, by the erection of lofty build- 
ings, by the occupation by the building of a very large pro- 
portion of the lot, and by the inadequate provision of park 
facilities. These results of a condition of congested popu- 
lation do, of course, react upon the intensity of congestion 
in any given section, but they are not the primary causes. 
They are essentially results. Hence, land becomes extremely 
valuable at the centre of a large population, because the 
quantity of it is limited and the demand for it is very great. 
Much of the land in lower Manhattan would be almost as 
valuable, if the buildings built upon it were limited to five 
stories in height. This would be true because this land is 
tremendously desirable for certain reasons, and it is even 
conceivable that its nominal value might increase, if the mul- 
tiplication of it, by means of additional floors, were limited. 

A second direct consequence of congestion is the intensive 
utilization of buildings. This fact needs very little proof. 
It is indicated by the overcrowding in the home, by the over- 
crowding of the workshop, by long hours and overwork, 
and by the large amount of manufacturing which is carried 
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on in tenement homes. The intensive utilization of build- 
ings increases in direct ratio with the desirability of the site 
for whatever purpose. For the two main uses to which they 
are put, as homes and as workshops, buildings thus become 
overused and overcrowded. Long hours often result be- 
cause of the inability of the employer to expand his business 
by adding to or enlarging his plant. One method of expan- 
sion used by employers is that of sending out work to be 
done in the home. Thus he supplements his factory space. 

The indirect consequences of congestion are less tangible 
and less susceptible of definite proof than those which have 
just been considered. These results are also almost inex- 
tricably entwined with the results of many other shortcom- 
ings and difficulties in our social life. The mere mention 
of the principal consequences indirectly resulting from con- 
gestion of population and the intensive use of land and 
buildings, will suffice to indicate their extent and serious 
character. Foremost, is the lack of privacy which leads 
to moral deterioration. This is revealed in the gradual 
breaking down of family ties, in the increase and prevalence 
of crime and delinquency in congested districts, and, not 
least, in the extensive moral looseness and the virulence of 
prostitution in the densely populated districts. Further, 
there is the lack of proper light, ventilation and sanitation, 
which leads to disease and physical deterioration. The in- 
dications of these results are not far to seek, although they 
are difficult to segregate and study. Prevalence of disease, 
high rates of mortality, high death rates among infants and 
children, and the stunting of physique are admitted conse- 
quences. Lastly there is the lack of leisure and seclusion for 
study and improvement, which leads to mental deterioration. 
The large number of backward children is due in no small 
part to congestion. 

Such, in brief, are the principal causes of congestion of 
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population and such are some of the results of a dense popu- 
lation. It is not the purpose of this essay to deal with the 
entire problem as outlined above. On the contrary, the 
essay proposes to deal intensively with but a limited portion 
of the field. Its path will cut many of the factors named 
above, but will not attempt to deal with them except as re- 
lated to the special object of this study. 

The location and growth of industries has been respon- 
sible in no small measure for the growth and continuance of 
congestion of population. The consideration of the indus- 
trial causes of congestion falls into two distinct parts. First, 
an investigation of the elements which have influenced the 
location of factories and manufacturing establishments, and 
secondly, a study of the distribution of population about the 
establishments, with the aim of discovering the important 
factors determining the residence of the working population. 

It is a phenomenon of no mean importance that industries 
are able to thrive in the centre of New York City, where 
land values are so excessive, and where rentals and insur- 
ance charges are proportionately high. The value of land, 
exclusive of improvements, below Fourteenth Street in 
Manhattan is, $895, 645,36c. 1 The average value of land 
per acre in Manhattan is $222,562, and the value of that be- 
low Fourteenth Street is $326,403 per acre. Many parcels 
are, of course, rated much above these figures. Improve- 
ments on this land are worth usually about as much as the 
land itself. Yet manufacturers occupy these exceedingly 
costly sites and continue to produce. In many cases pro- 
duction is carried on under conditions which are extremely 
deleterious to the health and efficiency of the workers. It 
becomes, then, a very pertinent question whether manu- 
facturing under such conditions is not a social and economic 

1 Report of the Commission on Taxes and Assessments, 1910. 
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waste. Why is not this manufacturing carried on under 
more economical conditions, upon cheaper land, in more 
healthful surroundings, with more efficient workmen? A 
manufacturer in lower Manhattan will tell you quite frankly 
that if an employee cannot turn out a certain minimum pro- 
duct he is not worth the room, the actual standing or sitting 
room, which he is occupying, and another more productive 
laborer must take his place. Why is it necessary to count 
the cost so closely? Why does it pay to manufacture where 
the margin is so narrow ? How does it pay to manufacture 
in lower Manhattan, where land values are higher than any- 
where else in the world and where population is denser than 
in most crowded China ? This essay will attempt to answer 
these questions. Further, it will attempt to find out where 
men and women who work in the crowded factories of lower 
Manhattan live, and to determine, if possible, the connecting 
links between the workroom and the home. Finally, the 
essay will consider the causes and effects of industries upon 
an intensely concentrated population, and what remedies can 
be applied to relieve the situation. 



CHAPTER II 



Congestion of Population in New York City 



Since the second decade of the nineteenth century the 
growth of the population of New York City has been ex- 
ceedingly rapid. Proportionately it has been much greater 
than either that of the state of New York or of the United 
States. The rate of increase has been very much greater 
during the last century than that of any other great city in 
the world which existed prior to 1800. 1 This rapid growth 
of the city of t New York and the various boroughs that 
compose it is shown in Table 1 . 

Table i 

Population of New York City at each Census Period 



I790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1855 
i860 
1870 



1900 
1905 
1910 



New York 
City. 



49,401 
79,216 
"9.734 
152,056 
242,278 
39i,"4 
696,115 

907.775 
1.174,779 
1,478,103 
1,911/ 
2,507,414 
3,437,202 
4,014,304 
4,766,883 



Boroughs. 



Manhattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Richmond. Queens. 



33. 
60, 
96, 

202, 
312, 

515. 
629. 

813, 
942, 

1,164. 

1,441, 

1,850. 

2,112. 

2.331, 



1,781 

i,755| 
2,2671 
2,7821 
3,023, 
5,346 
8,032] 
17,079! 
23,5931 
37,3931 
51,980! 
88,908 
200,507 
271,629 
430.980! 



4.495 
5.740 
8.303 
JI.I871 
20,5351 
47,6'3 
138,882 
216,355 
279,122 
419,921 
599,495 
838,547 
1,166,582, 
l.358,89lj 
I.634.35I 



3,855 
4,564 
5.347 
6,135 
7,082 
10,965 
15,061 
21,389 
25,492 
33.029 
38,99' 
5'.693 
67,021 
72,846 
85,969 



6,159 
6,642 
7.444 
8,246 
9,049 
14,480 
18,593 
23,048 
32,903 
45,468 
56,559 
87,050 
152,999 
198,241 
284,041 
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1 Weber, op. cit., p. 450. 
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Table 2 indicates the very great importance of Manhattan 
during the early part of the last century, and how, with the 
increase of population there, the other boroughs have be- 
come more and more populous and absorbed larger and 
larger proportions of its total population. Table 3 demon- 
strates the great increase in density, which has been greatest, 
of course, in Manhattan but which is rapidly increasing in 
other boroughs. 

Table 2 



Proportion of the Population of New York City in each Borough at each 
Centus Period 



Years. 


New York 
City. 


Boroughs. 


Manhattan. 


Bronx. 


Brooklyn. 


Richmond. 


Queens. 


1790 


100 % 


67.0% 


3-6% 


9-1/. 


7.8% 


I2.5f. 


1800 


100 


76.4 


2.2 


7-2 


5.8 


84 


1810 


100 


80.5 


1.9 


6.9 


4-5 


6.2 


1820 


100. 


81.3 


1.8 


7-4 


4.0 


H 


1830 


100 


83-6 


1.2 


8-5 


2.9 


3-8 


1840 


100 


79-9 


"•4 


12.2 


2.8 


3-7 


1850 


loo 


74-1 


1.2 


19.9 


2.2 


2.6 


.855 


100 


69.4 


i-9 


23.8 


2.4 


2, 5 


i860 


100 


69-3 


2.0 


23.S 


2.1 


2.8 


1870 


100 


63.8 


2-5 


284 


2.2 


3-i 


1880 


100 


60.9 


2-7 


3'-4 


2.0 


3-o 


1890 


100 


57-5 


3-5 


34-° 


2.0 


4.4 


1900 


100 


52.6 


6.8 


33-8 


1.8 


5.0 


1910 


100 


48.91 


9.04 


34.29 


1.8 


5.96 



The notable features brought out by these tables are: 
first, the great increase of the total population ; secondly, the 
decrease in the proportion of people living in Manhattan; 
and third, the remarkable increase in the density of popula- 
tion. The real problem presents itself in Table 3 which 
shows the tremendous increase in the density of population 
especially in Manhattan. Manhattan, even in 1850, was 
more crowded than any of the other boroughs are today. 
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But the full force of congestion in Manhattan is not evident 
until the very high densities of population in certain small 
divisions of Manhattan, (here represented by Wards and 
Assembly Districts), are examined and compared with the 
densities in certain other sections. Such a comparison 
shows the problem of congestion of population to be a 
problem not of Manhattan, but of a part of Manhattan. 
The investigation of these small areas also emphasizes the 
fact that although the problem of congestion is that of a 
part of the island of Manhattan, it is a constantly increas- 
ing part. 

Table 3 



Density of Population per Acre in New York City by Boroughs 



Years. 


New York 
City. 


Boroughs : Persons per Acre. 


Manhattan. 


Bronx. 


Brooklyn. 


Queens. 


Richmond. 


1790 


0.2 


2-3 


0.06 


0.09 


0.07 


OA 


1800 


°-3 


4-3 


0.06 


0.1 


O.C8 


0.1 


1830 


1.06 


14.44 


0.1 


0.4 


O.I 


0.2 


1850 


3-3 


36.7 


°-3 


3.8 


o.z 


0.4 


1855 


4-3 


44-9 


0.6 


4-3 


0.2 


0.6 


1880 


9.1 


82.9 


1-9 


12.6 


0.7 


1.0 


1890 


12.4 


102.7 


3-4 


18.9 


I.I 


M 


1900 


17.1 


I3I-8 


7-7 


23-5 


2.0 


1.8 


1905 


19.2 


150.5 


10.4 


27-3 


2.4 


1-9 


1910 


23.66 


166.08 


16.56 


32.89 


3.78* 


2.34 



* Calculated on an acreage of 75,111 acres. Area named by Nelson P, Lewis 
Chief Engineer of Board of Estimate and Apportionment, New York City, 




For these, and the following chart C, the writer is indebted to the 
Federation of Churches. 
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Greater New York 
showing sub-divisions 
Chart C 
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" 7S0 Xo 900 



^7 SO 



For this chart the .writer is indebted to the Federation of Churches. 
The data are accessible to any one through the State Census of 1905. 
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The accompanying tables, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and charts A, 
B, and C, which show the densities of population in the 
various assembly districts, indicate that the problem of con- 
gestion is largely localized in certain areas, and that other 
sections cannot be said to approach congestion. Some of 
the most congested districts are inhabited by large propor- 
tions of aliens — Italians, Russians, Germans and Irish. A 
very large but unascertainable part of the Russian and Ger- 
man population is Jewish. Although the most densely popu- 
lated districts of the city show the highest percentage of 
aliens, it does not follow that immigration is the cause of 
congestion. It seems dangerous to draw the conclusion, as 
has often been done, that there is a causal relation between 
nativity or race and congestion. 

In spite of the vivid impression which may be made by 
the startling intensity of congestion in certain small areas 
of the city, the story is still incomplete, until the bestial 
congestion and overcrowding in certain blocks is considered. 

Table 4 



Density of Population in Manhattan and the Bronx by Assembly Districts 



Section. 


Assembly 
Districts. 


Area in Acres. 


Population, 
1905. 


a 


Per Cent, 
of Alien 
Population, 

IO05- 


Families per 
Dwelling. 


Leading 
Nationality, 
T900. 




2 


343 


58,448 


170.4 


39-7 


5.6 


Hal. 




4 


166 


90,941 


547.8 


51. 1 


8.6 


Rus. 




6 


186 


73.904 


397-6 


47.6 


7-' 


ItaL 


Lower 


8 


98 


71,241 


727.9 


58.1 


9.8 


Rus. 


East Side. 


10 


114 


74.330 


652. 


46.5 


8.8 


Ger. 




12 


160 


74.449 


465-3 


49-3 


9-' 


Rus. 




14 


161 


65.392 


406.1 


39-4 


l 3 


Ger. 




16 


165 


94,210 


570-9 


45-9 


8-3 


Aus. Hun. 


Total 




1.393 


602,975 


432-8 


47-4 


7-9 
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s.s 
< 



Upper 

East Side. 



Total East Side.. 



1* 



18 


236 


20 


186 


22 


218 


24 


348 


26 


224 


28 


166 


3° 


220 


32 


573 


33 


385 


34 


278 



'S SI Q 

■ ? 



48,739 206.5 

44,392 238.6 

51,762 237.4 

60,161' 172.8 

60,108 268.3 

51,842 312.3 

61,696 280.4 



43.743! IS7-3 



i. oft «• 



19.9 
.8.5 

>97 
21.6 
23.8 
16.7 
1 2.1 



2,834 598,295 211. 1 



27-3 
28.1 



1° 



5-4 

4.6 
4.8 

4- 5 
6.7 

5- 9 
7- 
7- 



►J 



Irish. 

Irish. 

Irish. 

Ger. 

Boh. 

Ger. 

Ger. 

Ger. 

Ital. 

Irish. 



4,227 1,201,270 284.2 



6.4 





5 


1 

277i 


38.613 


«394 


16.4 


3- 


Am. 


Fifth 


25 


46O ; 


39.721 


86.3 


20.9 


2 -i 


Am. 


Avenue 


27 


434] 


34.952 


80.5 


17.6 


1.8 


Am. 


Districts. 


29 


M53I 


52,431 


45-4 


17-5 


2-3 


Ger. 




31 


47° 


103,691 


220.6 


I3-" 


3-8 


Get. 


Total 




2.794j 


269,408 


96.4 


16.2 


2.7 







1 


520 


24,030, 


46.2 


24.8 


3-8 


Irish. 




3 


230 


59,041 


256.7 


33-8 


4-5 


Ital. 




7 


297 


42,246! 


142.2 


1 1.6 


4-i 


Irish. 




9 


264 


47.°57. 


178.2 


■3-5 


3-9 


Irish. 




II 


194 


33.990 


175.2 


13-9 


5-2 


Irish. 


West Side. 


13 


188 


40,879 


217.4 


15.8 


5-7 


Irish. 




15 


124 


40,994 


330.5 


12.1 


6.4 


Irish. 




17 


226 


44,898 


198.6 


1 1.9 


6.1 


Irish. 




19 


600 


77.903 


129.8 


16.9 


3-6 


Am. 




21 


1,068 


113.809! 


106.5 


'2-5 


4-7 


Am. 




23 


3.3°6 


107,168 


32.4 


9-4 


3-3 


Am. 


Total 




7,017 


632,015 


90.0 


14.2 


4-3 




Total Manhattan. 


14,038 


2,112,380 

1 


150.5 


21.7 


4-9 




Bronx 


34 


1,029 


65,888 


64. 


,2 


3-7 


Am. 


Annex. 


35 


11,288 


171,701 


15.2 


12.3 


2. 


Am. 






I3>7°° 


34.O03 


2-4 


9.6 


1.2 


Am. 
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Density of Population in Brooklyn by Wards 
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233- 

97-7 
161.4 
1 1 1.3 
1 19.4 
302.9 
3'8-7 
252.6 
663.1 



458.2 
623.6 
461.5 



9,026 
19,484 
12,951 
19,807 
48,547 
42,854. 
25,090' 
31.4*91 



o 



91.8 
92.4 
120.7 
1 16.3 
165.9 
1 10.3 

■34-4 

99-3 
47-4 



U O 0. M 



■3-4 

20.2 
"2-3 
7-5 
18.8 
26.3 
'3-9 
12.2 

■5-2 



2.3 
2-9 

2.8 

2-7 
2.2 

2-7 



45.35»| 
47.555 
27.303 



98.9 
76.3 
59.2 



"■3 
9.6 
7-i 



1.9 Am. 
2.2 Irish. 



483.2 
736. 
1,198.5 
567.8 
400.7 
884.4 



65,176 
67,966 
43.583 
55,211 

47.52' 
87.301! 



'34-9 
92-3 
36-3 
97.2 

118.5 
98.7 



1 1.6 
6.7 
9-9 
5-3 

12.2 
3-9 



2.6 
1.6 

'•7 
2. 
3-6 
2.9 



3,800. 
6,312.4 
14,082. 
5,690. 



43.o6i 

22,35 s , 
13.232 

94,149! 



1 1.3 I 

3-5 I 
•32 
16.5 I 



9-5 

20.6 



37,163 6.87 ; 



Park 


8 


1,843-3 


°3.9I2 


34-6 | 


1 1.7 


2.2 


Irish. 


Slope. 


22 


1,361.6 


74,9741 


55-' ! 


10, 


2.1 


Irish. 




13 


413.8 


41,704 


102.3 


8.2 


2.2 


Am. 




14 


873. 


27,93' 


117.8 j 


27.1 


3-4 


Ger. 


Eastern 


15 


244.8 


61,136 


'34-7 ! 


14.5 


2-7 


Ger. 


Dist. 


16 


244.8 


32,982 


249 3 


32. 


4-3 


Ger. 




18 


282.6 


33,298, 


3'-9 j 


13.2 


3-3 


Ger. 




19 


230.3 


23.567i 


100.7 , 


16.1 


2.5 


Ger. 


Greenpoint. 


17 


823-3 


66,268 : 


80.5 


1 1.1 


3- 


Irish. 


Total 
















Brooklyn* 




49,680. 


1,358,686 


27.27 ! 


'3-2 


2.2 





* Co-extensive with Kings County. 
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Table 6, 



Density of Population in Queens by Wards 



Wards. 


< 
< 

4,650 
14,700 
22,000 
36,600 

4,933 


Population 
1905. 


!<£§• 

Q 


Per Cent, 
of Alien 
Population 


Families per 
Dwelling. 


Leading 
Nationality, 

1905. 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 


55,020 
60.559 
29.5°5 
42,817 
9,926 


1 1.8 1 10.5 
4.12 j 8.3 
1-34 | 9-4 
'••7 7-9 

2.1 | 9.6 


1.6 
"•3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 


Ger. 
Ger. 
Am. 
Am. 
Am. 


Total 

Queens . . . 


82,883 


1 

198,240^ 2.3 


10.2 


'•3 




Table 7 

Density oj Population in Richmond by Wards 


Wards. 


Area in Acres. 


Population, 

1905. 


S 

& » .A 

',n * O 
§ ~ 

a 


Per Cent, 
of Alien 
Population 
1905. 


Families per 
Dwelling. 


Leading 
Nationality, 
1905. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


3.340 
4, "3° 

10,050 
8,r8o 

10,900 


23,659 
14,035 
15,347 
9,480 
10,198 


7-i 
3-4 

'•5 
1.2 

•9 


10.9 

6.5 

7-7 
8.0 

94 


i-3 
1.4 
1.2 
1.2 
1.0 


Am. 
Ger. 
Am. 
Am. 
Am. 


Total 

Richmond . 


36,600 


72,845 


4 


8.8 


1.2 






Total Greater 
New York. 




209,2 1 8 


4,013.781 


19.1 


19.6 


2.9" 





Diagram C. shows the lower East Side, included between 
Fourteenth St. on the north, Third Ave. and Broadway on 
the west and the East river on the south and east. In this 
small section of Manhattan, as will readily be noted by a 
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comparison of this diagram with Diagram A, are some of 
the most congested assembly districts. Here also are to be 
found a few blocks, which in the intensity of their congested 
population are unequaled. The black blocks on the dia- 
gram represent blocks having a density of iooo and over 
per acre, and many of them considerably exceed this amount. 
They vary from 1 ,000 per acre to almost 1 ,700 per acre. 

Table 8 

Population Per Acre in Manhattan by Wards — 1860-igio 



Population per Acre by Wards. 



Wards. 


i860 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 


I *> 


1 1 7.8 


116.5 


72.2 


50.7 


57-2 


2 


3°-9 


19.0 


1 1.4 


1 1.6 


12. 


3 


39-5 


37-7 


39-6 


16.9 


!8. 4 


4 " 


264.9 


252.9 


214.5 


202.2 


258. 


5 


132.9 


94-3 


73-7 


5»-5 


35-3 


6 


310.4 


233- 6 


268.8 


187.2 


193-8 


7 


201.9 


252.9 


289.7 


433- 


495.6 


8 


2IS-3 


196.0 


170.6 


162.5 


187-3 


9 


■37-8 


169.5 


169. 


■93-3 


212.7 


10 


272.7 


432-3 


5236 


651.7 


609.5 


11 


3°3-9 


35°-9 


384-3 


464.2 


641. 


12 


5-5 


14.8 


44-5 


78.1 


136.2 


13 


307.6 


352.2 


428.8 


588.6 


593-1 


14 


292.14 


314-3 


292.6 


311.1 


3543 


w 


■39-3 


161.0 


128.3 


101.5 


■35-9 




129.4 


149-5 


140.8 


165. 1 


175-8 


17 


220.4 


316.7 


31 1.6 


489.1 


647.8 


18 


127.7 


148.0 


140.6 


1 19.1 


125.2 


19 


22.1 


106.8 


158.5 


132.4 


158.2 


20 


152.0 


193-7 


189.9 


212.7 


175-3 


21 


119.5 


161.8 


■53-3 


154-9 


164.8 


22 


4°-3 


72.9 


100.6 


111.8 


124.4 



These are some of the facts which go to show the im- 
portance and the seriousness of the problem. 

Some writers and investigators have maintained that the 
congestion of population has reached the point of saturation, 
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Table 9 

Population Per Acre in Manhattan by Assembly Districts 
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Population Per Acre by Assembly Districts. 



Assembly Districts. 




and even that a decrease could be noted in some of the most 
congested downtown districts. With the exception of the 
assembly districts at the very southernmost end of Man- 
hattan, which have been given over largely to trade and 
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commerce, there is no such tendency. On the contrary, the 
most congested districts are becoming more congested. Of 
much greater significance is the increase in the density of 
other districts farther uptown. Tables 8 1 and 9 demon- 
strate clearly that the downtown assembly districts are be- 
coming more densely populated and that the uptown dis- 
tricts are fast rivaling conditions prevailing farther down- 
town. 

Of the various important elements in the growth of the 
city of New York and factors in the growing intensity of 
population, three are possible of statistical measurement. 
These three causes of congestion are: (a) the growth of 
commerce; (b) the growth of immigration; and (c) the 
growth of manufactures. The direct effect of these three 

Table 10 



Growth of Commerce of the United States and at the Port of New York 
Total Exports and Imports for Specified Years 



Year. 


Total Exports and 
Imports for 
United States. 


Total Exports and 

Imports at the 
Port of New York. 


Per cent, of Total 
for United States 

entered at 
Port of New York. 


'790 


$43,205,156 


12,505,465 


5-7 & 




163,224,548 


14,045,079 


8.6 


1810 


152,157,970 


17,242,330 


■>-3 


1S20 


144,141,669 


13,163,244 


9-i 


1830 


144,726,428 


55,322,053 


36.8 




239,227,465 


94,704,830 


39-5 


1850 


230,037,038 


163,836,313 


71.2 


i860 


687,192,176 


311,358,064 


45 '2 


1870 


828,730,176 


477.663,559 


57.6 


1880 


1,503,593.404 


852,497,243 


56.6 




1,647,139,093 


865,478,484 


52-7 




2,244,424,266 


1,056,071,753 


47.0 




3,427,415,895 


1,624,493,354 


47-4 



1 Table 8 presents comparisons in terms of wards, as all statistics 
of population up to 1900 were so tabulated. Statistics for 1900 and 
1905 are also tabulated by assembly districts. 
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factors upon congestion cannot be shown but their consider- 
ation will throw light on important phases of the subject. 

The growth of commerce at the port of New York has 
been phenomenal, and has not been dependent upon the 
commerce or development of any other section of the coun- 
try. It is clearly a phenomenon of our national develop- 
ment and of the growth of world-wide commerce. Table 
10 shows quite conclusively the tremendous commerce of the 
port of New York. When it is remembered that until 
about thirty years ago, this commerce was almost entirely 
centered in Manhattan, the force of it making for con- 
gestion may be gauged. 

It is in the great stream of immigrants which have been 
pouring into the city, that New York has found an almost 

Table ii 



Growth of Immigration to the United States and at the Port of New York 









Per cent, of Total 








Immigrants to 


Decade. 


New York. 


United States. 


United States 
entering at the 
Port of New York. 


1820-9 


82,970 


128,502 


6 4 .6/„ 


1830-9.... 


360,885 
9S5.I37 




67.O 


1840-9 


I.427.337 


76.7 


1850-9.-.. 


2,182,005 


2,798,323 


78.3 


1860-9 


2,002,164 


2,061,630 


97.1* 


1870-9 


1,837,786 


2,742.137 


67.0 


1880-9.... 


3,614,188 


5,248,568 


68.8 


1890-9 


2,877,458 


3.636,378 


79.1 


1900-9. . . . 


6,301,407 


8,202,388 


76.8 



inexhaustible supply of labor. The proportion of foreigners 
entering the port of New York has been very large. Table 
11 describes the extent of this movement. Many of these 

*This large proportion in this decade is due to the fact that the statistics for 
New York City are those for passengers arriving, and those for the United States 
are immigrants only. The statistics for New York City could not be refined. 
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immigrants do not tarry in New York City, but some do, 
and they are to be found in the congested districts of the 
East Side and in the crowded workshops of the neighbor- 
ing downtown factories. 

An accurate statistical presentation of the growth of 
manufacturing presents a most perplexing problem. Al- 
though the official censuses of manufactures have constantly 
increased in value both because of greater detail and better 
classifications, it is still exceedingly difficult to arrive at 
fully competent comparisons. For the present purpose it 
is not necessary to discuss the inconsistencies in the statis- 
tics of manufactures nor to attempt to account for inac- 
curacies. 

Adequate statistics are lacking for the period from 1810 
to i860, but at the end of that period New York City had 
become comparatively important as a manufacturing centre. 
The total value of its manufactured products amounted to 
$159,107,369 and the character of the product had largely 
changed from the earlier leather, textile and food industries 
to the metals, machines and conveyances. During the last 
half-century the industrial development has been even 
greater. The value of manufactured products has in- 
creased from $159,107,369 in i860 to $1,526,523,006 in 
1905. These facts signify a very great development and 
indicate that New York is changing from a purely com- 
mercial city to a manufacturing centre as well. 

Even more significant as bearing on the problem of con- 
gestion of population is the increase in the number of people 
employed in manufactures. Table 12 gives the increase 
in the various groups of industries from i860 to 1910. 
There is indicated there the change which has taken place 
in the character of the industries of New York City during 
that period. 
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Table 12 

Workers Employed in Manufactures in New York City 
i860 *-IQ/0 f 
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Class of Industry. 



Stone, Clay and Glass Products 

Metals, Machines and Conveyances. 

Wood Manufactures 

Leather and Rubber Goods 

Chemicals, Oils, Paints, etc 

Paper and Pulp 

Printing and Paper Goods 

Textiles 

Clothing, Millinery, and Laundry. . . 

Food, Liquors and Tobacco 

Water, Light and Power 

Building Industry 



Total 4.3 1 7, 2 S>9 11 



Number of 
Establishments. 



i860. I 1906. 



Number of 
Employees. 



143 
918 
563 
73° 
94 
I 

425] 
71 
594 

6101 



549 
3.557 
1,693 
1,872 

6rd 
68 
2.193 

716, 
10,189 ! 
3.987; 

277 

196 



3.5 '5 
■5.897 
8,8951 
7. 2 3 r ' 
■>55°j 
160 
10,050! 
3.404 ! 
30,158; 
6,784 
2,020 
2,007! 



12,015 
99,867 

37.587 
36,601 
16,976 

*,039 
71,290 
29,905 
235.565 
65,081 

5.405 
404 



91,671 611,7381 



Notwithstanding the great increase of manufactures in 
Greater New York the largest portion of them, during this 
entire period, have been carried on in Manhattan. We have 
already found that Manhattan is the centre of congestion 
of population, the converging point of commerce and the 
destination of a large portion of the immigrants. It is 
also necessary to determine its importance as the centre of 
manufactures. Table 13, which follows, illustrates the de- 
velopment of manufactures in each of the boroughs of 
Greater New York. 

»U. S. Census of i860. 

t Report of Department of Factory Inspection, New York State, 1910. The 
author is indebted to Mr. L. W. Hatch, Chief Statistician, Department of Labor, 
New York State, for these figures, which have not, at the time of the publication 
of this work, appeared in the reports of that department. 

X Includes 3 miscellaneous. 
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Table 13 

Growth of Manufactures in New York City by Boroughs* 



i8bo-jgoo 



Number of Establishments, i860. 1870. ; 1880. 


1890. 


1900. 




4.375 
1,032 

■95 

28 


7,624 n,339 
1,043 5,281 
336 355 
134 100 


25.403 
10,585 

575 
562 


27,168 
10,713 
1,292 
603 

39.776 




5.630 


9.137 


17,075 


37,125 


Number of Employees. 


90,204 
12,758 
2,264 
990 


■29.577:227,302 
18,545: 48,798 
2,534' 3,884 
l.°33| 1,557 


354.291 
109,292 
8,119 
4,962 


383,482 
108,213 
12,610 
6,469 




106,216 


151,689 


281,541 


476,664 


5'°,774 



Table 13 shows the very great relative importance of 
Manhattan in comparison with the other boroughs. But 
this is not the extent of congestion of industries. Popula- 
tion was found to be greatly congested in Manhattan, but 
even more congested in Lower Manhattan. Similarly, the 
concentration of manufactures in Lower Manhattan is very 
marked. There are no census statistics available which 
show the precise locality in which the bulk of the manu- 
facturing is carried on. Table 14, however, affords a fairly 
accurate indication of the concentration of industry in the 
city. These data were compiled from original material col- 
lected by the New York State Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Factory Inspection. 1 

* See Federal Censuses for years as given. 

1 The writer is indebted to Commissioner John Williams. 
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The statistics cited here show quite conclusively that the 
great bulk of the manufacturing in Greater New York is 
carried on in Manhattan below Fourteenth Street, on that 
small but immensely valuable one-hundredth of the city's 
total land area. Of the whole number of workers engaged 
in manufactures in Manhattan, 321,488, or 66.8 per cent, 
work in factories below Fourteenth Street, while only i6o f - 

Table 14 

Distribution of Workers and Factories in Greater New York 
igob* 



Manhattan. 

Below 14 St 

Above 14 St. 

Brooklyn 

2nd Ward Brooklyn 

Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 



Area Acres. 



Number of Workers 
in Factories. 



Number of 
Factories. 



2.717 


321,488 


1 3,066 


11,321 


160,368 


6,483 


49,680 


54,281 


4,94" 


97 


8,658 


108 


26,017 


18,143 




82,883 
36,600 


22,324 


597 


7,960 


.... 



368, or 33.2 per cent, work in the much larger area above 
Fourteenth Street. The problem of congestion of popula- 
tion, then, seems to be closely linked with that of conges- 
tion of industries. 

In further illustration of the congestion of manufactures 
in Manhattan, the distribution of workers by assembly dis- 
tricts and their number per acre is given in Table 15. 

The statistics introduced here indicate the great growth 
of New York City as a centre of population, as a port of 
entry for immigrants, as a terminal for trade and commerce 
and as a manufacturing city. It would have been possible 



* This table is based on the figures of 1906 because no later material in this 
form was obtainable. 
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Table 15 

Workers in Factories of Manhattan Distributed by Assembly Districts 
igo6 





Assembly 
Districts. 


1 otai .N 0. or 
^Vorkers. 


JNo. 01 Workers 


Percentage of 

Tn,«l Mi* 

IOUI l>o. 




1 


56,933 


110 






2 


50,026 


■49 


10.4 




3 


5°, '33 


218 


10.4 






12,218 


73-6 


2 -5 




c 


49,3°' 


178 


10.2 


Manhattan 


6 


56,598 


3<H 


11*9 




7 


16,168 


55 


3-3 


14th Street. 


8 


S,»57 


60 






10 


1,809 


16 






12 


9,475 


59 


1.9 






4,°<7 


*5 


.8 




16 


8,953 


54 


18 




p 




66.8 




9 


12,191 


46 


2.5 




11 


3,6o5 


18 






13 


5.27' 


28 






*5 


2,216 


18 






17 


5,939 


26 






18 


7,599 


32 






19 


1,588 


3 






20 


6,939 


37 






21 


92 J 


.86 






22 


9,367 


43 




above 

14th Street. 


2 3 
24 


2,799 
5,°77 


.84 

'5 






25 


5,693 


«23 


1 1.9 




26 


8,789 


39 






27 


10,487 


25 






28 


2,445 


15 






29 


1,719 


••5 






30 


3,032 


14 






3» 


1,652 


3-5 






32 


6,025 


10.5 






33 


1,924 


5- 


4 




34 


3,844 


■4- 


.8 






418,856 













Proportion above 14th St.. 



Total, Manhattan 



100. 
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to show the concentration of the aliens and immigrants in 
lower Manhattan in more detail, but the few significant 
figures given suffice to describe the tendency. Congestion 
of population has been increasing rapidly and the density 
of population is increasing even in the most congested dis- 
tricts. In addition to these forms of congestion, is that of 
industries and manufactures. This, too, is occurring in the 
most congested districts of lower Manhattan. 

The problem immediately before us, then, is to find the 
relation between this congestion of industries and the con- 
gestion of population. We shall investigate the causes of 
the location of these manufacturing establishments, and 
study the influence they have, if any, on the distribution of 
population. 



CHAPTER III 



Reasons Given by Manufacturers for the Location 
of their Factories 

New York is not only the chief manufacturing city in 
the country but as such it is continually growing, while the 
bulk of its manufacturing enterprises continues to be con- 
centrated on Manhattan Island. Obviously this concen- 
tration in the most congested spot in the country means 
the payment of exorbitant rents, as well as high insurance 
and tax charges, and makes for unwholesome conditions 
of labor. These questions, therefore, present themselves : 
What causes industries to locate in Manhattan? What 
forces keep those already established from moving out? 
Why is there so strong an industrial trend toward the city ? 
Why do industrial concerns continue to erect large buildings 
on expensive sites in the heart of the city? The situation 
is complicated by the fact that along with this growth and 
expansion of industries in Manhattan and the influx of new 
enterprises from a distance, industrial companies are mak- 
ing every effort to get away from New York. Indeed, 
there is a continuous movement away from the city. 

Before attempting definite answers to the questions raised, 
it is necessary to analyze more closely some of the industries 
which are concentrated in Manhattan and in the other bor- 
oughs. With regard to their effect upon congestion of 
population, manufacturing industries may be divided into 
two main classes, namely, Primary and Secondary In- 
dustries. 

45] 45 
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Primary industries are those which originally induce 
population and are not dependent on the immediate locality 
for a market for their goods. 

Secondary industries are those which are established to 
meet the needs of a particular local market and which are 
attracted to large centres of population. 

It will be readily conceded that this distinction is one of 
importance in a study of the industrial causes of conges- 
tion of population. Particularly so, because the Primary 
industries constitute the lodestone of population, while the 
Secondary industries follow in the trail of population al- 
ready concentrated. The latter may contribute some addi- 
tional population, but not at the beginning. 

The classification of the different lines of manufactures 
used in this study is the one adopted by the New York State 
Bureau of Factory Inspection. It answers the purposes of 
the investigation and permits, moreover, the utilization of 
statistics which have already been collected. The classifi- 
cation 1 is as follows : 

I. Stone, Clay and Glass Products. 
II. Metals, Machines and Conveyances. 

III. Wood Manufactures. 

IV. Leather and Rubber Goods. 
V. Chemicals, Oils, Paints, etc. 

VI. Paper and Pulp. 
VII. Printing and Paper Goods. 
VIII. Textiles. 

IX. Clothing, Millinery and Laundry. 
X. Food, Liquors and Tobacco. 
XI. Water, Light and Power. 

1 For the complete and detailed classification, see Report of the 
Bureau of Factory Inspection, New York State, 1906, 1907 or 1908, 
Particular industries are to be found there classified under the main 
heads as named above. 
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XII. Building Industry. 

These main classes of industries may be roughly grouped 
under the classification of Primary and Secondary indus- 
tries, as follows: 

(A) Primary: 

I. Stone, Clay and Glass Products, other than used 
in building. 
II. Metals, Machines and Conveyances. 

III. Wood Manufactures. 

IV. Leather and Rubber Goods. 
V. Chemicals, Oils and Paints. 

VI. Paper and Pulp. 
VII. Printing and Paper Goods, other than newspaper 
printing. 
VIII. Textiles. 

IX. Clothing, Millinery, Laundry, etc., other than 
Laundry, Custom Clothing and Custom Dress- 
making. 

X. Food, Liquors and Tobacco, other than perishable 
Food Products, bulky Beverages and Bakery 
Products. 

(B) Secondary: 

I. Stone, Clay and Glass Products, used in the build- 
ing industry. 
VII. Newspaper Printing. 
IX. Custom Clothing, Dressmaking and Laundry. 
X. Food and Liquors, other than Flour, Cereals, non- 
perishable and and easily transported goods. 
XI. Water, Light and Power. 
XII. Building Industry. 

In order to obtain information about the reasons for the 
location of the various classes of industries in Manhattan, 
the most prominent manufacturing establishments in each 
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line of business were visited. The heads of these establish- 
ments were questioned as to their reasons for locating in 
New York City, and what advantages or disadvantages 
they found in being located there. The establishments 
visited were located not only in Manhattan, but in other 
boroughs and in New Jersey. The latter were included 
because economically the industries located in New Jersey, 
on the west bank of the Hudson River, are a part of New 
York City. 

In the following discussion each industry group will be 
considered separately. Tables will be introduced showing 
the principal reasons for the location of each establishment 
visited, as given by its own officers. The size of the concern 
will be indicated by the number of employees, and the pro- 
portion of product marketed in New York City will also 
be shown. 

A. PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 
I 

Stone, Clay and Glass Products, Other than Used in 
Building 

The stone, clay and glass industry, which is largely com- 
posed of stone and marble cutting and dressing establish- 
ments, was once located almost entirely in Manhattan. 
Considerable ground is required by these concerns, and 
hence, with the rapidly-increasing value of property, many 
of them have moved to the suburbs. Table 16 1 gives the 
reasons for the location of these concerns. 

1 In all the tabulations which follow, the reasons for locations — both 
advantages and disadvantages (*) — are put down in order of their im- 
portance. Thus, 1. means that the reason is the primary one; 2. that 
it is second in importance; and so on. The tables thus indicate what 
the manufacturers themselves feel to be the principal objects to be 
sought for in locating their manufacturing establishments. 



Table 16 

Reasons for the Location of Plants given by Proprietors or Officers 
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* Negative reasons, or disadvantages. 
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These establishments, because of the changing conditions, 
present particularly well the various phases of the problem 
of the location of industries. The concern located in Man- 
hattan (a) is the sole survivor of a considerable group of 
marble and stone-cutting establishments. The Bronx con- 
cern (b) evidently finds little to commend in the new loca- 
tion which it has chosen. Likewise, New Jersey, although 
offering some advantages (c), is handicapped by the low 
and marshy land, which is ill adapted to heavy work. 
Two of the establishments in Brooklyn (d and e) were glass 
cutting factories and did not have quite the same needs as 
the majority of the concerns in the group. The other firm 
(f) manufactured a patent cement building material and 
finds the water front a necessary factor in the business. 
The one concern in Long Island is a large manufactory of 
enamel ware. It finds that proximity to New York City, 
where its sales offices are, is a great advantage; aside from 
this, the economy of a cheap site, and a large labor supply, 
are important factors. 

The establishments in Queens present an interesting 
grouping of several similar concerns. Four of these cut 
and dress building stone, three are marble dressers, the re- 
maining three are respectively manufacturers of slate, terra 
cotta and granite. 

The motives which stand out most prominently among 
the reasons for location in the stone, clay and glass group 
are saving in rent or cost of site and transportation facili- 
ties, especially water transportation and trucking. The 
cost of site plays an important part in this industry on ac- 
count of the bulky character of the goods handled and the 
necessity of having water-front in order to dispose of the 
finished product. The uncut and undressed stone comes to 
New York on barges which must be brought directly to 
the stone cutters' yards and handled but once; rehandling 
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means a very serious loss. Water-front property in Man- 
hattan has become prohibitive for manufacturing concerns. 
Hence, the stone-cutting business has been forced out of 
Manhattan and has grown up, indigenously, on the other 
side of the East River, in Long Island City. 

Behind these reasons for location at a particular place, 
is the ever-present reason to be near the New York market. 
Although not always expressed, the great value of such a 
location is constantly evident in the large proportion of the 
product which is marketed in New York City. Another 
important factor is transportation facilities. The emphasis 
is placed on water transportation because it is most largely 
used. Trucking is another expression of the proximity to 
the market. Indeed many of these firms find that they are 
just as conveniently located in Long Island City, as far as 
ability to get goods brought into the city on trucks is con- 
cerned, as if their plants were located in Manhattan. The 
expense of trucking is largely the maintenance of the trucks 
and teams and the loading of the material. An additional 
haul of a mile or two miles, or the payment of a small ferry 
toll is of almost no comparative value. 

The part of this group of establishments which is in- 
cluded undjer glass manufactures is not necessarily in-' 
fluenced by the same considerations as the stone and clay 
workers. The remaining establishments, however, find their 
weightiest reasons for location in the nearness and accessi- 
bility of the New York market, and less important reasons 
are the cost of site or rentals and transportation facilities. 
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II 

Metals, Machines and Conveyances 
During the early period of the development of manu- 
factures in New York, metal working played a very im- 
portant part. At one time there were many foundries in 
Manhattan. The manufacture of machines developed very 
naturally. New York was a great port where the shipping 
of the world was centered. With the introduction of steam 
and its application to water transportation, building of 
marine engines became a leading industry of the city. 
To-day there are no iron foundries in Manhattan, but there 
are manufacturers of machinery in many lines. In Man- 
hattan, however, the metal and machine industry is deca- 
dent. Many establishments are dependent on repair work 
and the various odds and ends of work in a great city. 
A few of the old, time-honored concerns, their officers and 
reputations hoary with age, remain. The young, strong, 
virile concerns have left Manhattan, or perceiving the diffi- 
culties have located elsewhere. Brooklyn has become a 
centre for this industry, and New Jersey is rapidly becoming 
important. 

In the accompanying table (No. 17), the reasons given 
by the owners and managers of many concerns for their 
location in Manhattan 1 indicate its advantages and dis- 
advantages. Emphasis is placed in many cases upon " long 
establishment ". This means that these firms have grown 
old in their present locations, some of them are too inert 
and unprogressive to contemplate removing, others, after 
counting the costs, have found the gain too small. 

1 Many of the data for the table concerning Manhattan were col- 
lected by Miss Carola Woerishorfer, to whom the writer is indebted 
for permission to use them. 



Table 17 

Reasons for the Location of Plants given by Proprietors or Officers 
II. METALS, MACHINES AND CONVEYANCES 
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Table 17 — Continued 
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* Negative reasons or disadvantages. 



Table 17 — Continued 



Per cent, of Product Marketed 
in New York City. 
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An interesting change in the character of the answers 
takes place as the amount of product marketed in Manhattan 
increases. This change of emphasis from " long establish- 
ment " to " accessibility of the New York market " indi- 
cates a change in the character of the concerns. The 
former are those doing a widely-scattered business, al- 
though they may have been unprogressive ; the latter are 
largely job and repair concerns, doing a local business. 

The majority of the data concerning the establishments 
located in Brooklyn were collected in the manufacturing 
districts which stretch along the East River from the Wall- 
about Basin north to Newtown Creek. The particular types 
of products vary greatly: they include tinware (2), ship- 
building (1), machinery (9), gas fixtures (2), electrical 
fixtures (1), iron mouldings (2), metal tubing (2), archi- 
tectural iron (1), pumping machinery (1), hardware (1), 
brass goods ( 1 ) , sheet metal goods ( 1 ) , hoisting machinery 
(1), heating apparatus (1), car supplies (1), filter presses 
(1), silverware (1), scientific apparatus (1), metallic beds 
( 1 ) , and distributing metalware ( 1 ) . 

Establishments selected from such a large area as that 
of Brooklyn are of course subject to many diverse condi- 
tions. Hence, one concern may feel that it is advantage- 
ously located as regards transportation facilities, while an- 
other only a few blocks distant, finds this same thing a dis- 
advantage. However, certain prominent facts are evident. 
The almost total lack of reference to transportation facili- 
ties among the firms located in Manhattan, and the great 
emphasis placed on transportation facilities by the Brooklyn 
concerns is important. The two prominent features among 
the reasons for locating in Manhattan, " long estab- 
lishment " and " accessibility of the New York market ", 
receive scant attention from the Brooklyn factories. On 
the other hand, they emphasize " transportation facilities ", 



\ 
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the " labor supply ", and " saving in rent, cost of site, 
taxes and insurance ". It will also be noted that the em- 
phasis changes as the proportion of product marketed in 
New York City increases, from water and railroad trans- 
portation facilities to trucking facilities. 

In at least three cases the manufacturer felt that the dis- 
advantages outweighed the advantages. These factories, 
then, should move to more advantageous sites. Two of 
them are doing so : one to Ohio, the other to New Jersey. 

In the reasons given by manufacturers located in Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., Queens, New Jersey, and Long Island, sur- 
prising unanimity of opinion prevails that the main factor 
in determining the location of the factory is the saving in 
rent, cost of site, taxes and insurance. The reasons which 
were emphasized in the cases of Manhattan and Brooklyn 
are almost neglected. Evidently it was primarily to avoid 
the large fixed charges prevailing at the centre of the city 
that these concerns decided to locate in these less expen- 
sive localities. 

Ill 

Wood Manufactures 
The establishments included under Wood Manufactures 
form a rather diversified group. They include piano fac- 
tories, wooden-box factories, veneer mills, manufactures 
of cork and billiard tables and even a cooperage. Most of 
the piano manufactures were found in Manhattan. Aside 
from these factories almost all the remaining ones had this 
feature in common : they were using a bulky and compara- 
tively raw material and were turning out bulky and com- 
paratively cheap products. 

The factories located in the suburbs seem to have found 
the chief advantage of such a location in the saving of rent 
and the saving in the cost of the site — property charges. 
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At least two of these firms were once located in Manhattan ; 
one removed many years ago and the other only recently. 
Both, however, did so in order to make room for increasing- 
business. The question of transportation is of unequal im- 
portance according to the particular character of the busi- 
ness. Hence among the firms manufacturing a heavy 
product, a water-front location is of great importance be- 
cause rehandling must be avoided. 

One of the establishments cited gives petty grafting on 
the part of city officials as the primary cause for its re- 
moval. This same reason appeared in one of the other 
cases, but it was difficult to secure direct or convincing evi- 
dence. The proprietors may have interpreted the enforce- 
ment of the rather stringent factory laws in the State of 
New York as attempted extortion on the part of the enforc- 
ing officials. There may, however, exist practises of petty 
graft that are annoying to many manufacturers. 

The firms located in Manhattan show the same difference 
of emphasis as was exhibited in the case of the metals 
group. The bulk of the advantages cited are not saving in 
property charges or transportation facilities, but rather, 
accessibility of the New York market, long establishment 
and a good labor supply. This instance shows rather 
clearly the variation between a location in the heart of the 
city, and its advantages, and a location in the suburbs and 
the attractions there. The old established concerns are held 
in the central part of the city by their heavy fixed investments 
or by honorable traditions. Other firms seek a good labor 
supply. Still others do a largely local business or feel that 
great advantages accrue to them through their site at the 
centre where business is largely transacted. 
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IV 

Leather and Rubber Goods 

The group of establishments designated as leather and 
rubber goods included the following: leather, fur, gloves, 
rubber, gutta-percha, shoe and brush factories. 

The group as a whole is not specially significant, but 
some of the individual establishments are very interesting. 
Establishment (e), in which many female workers are em- 
ployed, finds it hard to retain its labor force — " They drift 
away." This concern expects to move to a smaller town 
in order to obtain a cheaper site, more room, air and light, 
and better surroundings generally. Another establishment 
(f), also employing a large number of women, somewhat 
skilled, reported that the labor supply was the one great 
overwhelming advantage, in comparison with which other 
advantages dwindled away. This concern manufactures 
gloves, a product light and valuable in proportion to bulk. 
Hence transportation facilities do not play an important 
part. This fact is brought out strongly by the location of 
the factory which has been placed at some distance from 
any lines of transportation. The site of the plant is in the 
heart of a middle-class residential district of Brooklyn, 
near convenient transit lines, which tap good residential 
neighborhoods. This enables the factory to draw its help 
from the more intelligent homes, which furnish it with a 
never-failing supply of labor. The work is not distasteful 
but fairly attractive, and the young women employed are 
able to earn fair wages. 

The shoe factories form an interesting group. At one 
time this part of the industry was centered in Manhattan, 1 

1 See Bishop, J. L., History of American Manufactures, 1608-1860, 
chapter on Manufactures of Shoes in 1850. Also, Reports on Selected 
Industries in the various Federal Censuses. 
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where it thrived, until high buildings, cramped quarters, 
high rentals and poor light forced it out. To-day only one 
firm of any note remains in Manhattan. The bulk of this 
industry has settled in Brooklyn, where at present the manu- 
facturer is able to secure, for a reasonable outlay, the most 
essential conditions of shoe manufacturing, namely, room, 
light and air. This small group of factories furnishes an 
excellent example of the forcing out of Manhattan of an 
entire line of industry because of the conditions of conges- 
tion. The abundant supply of labor in Brooklyn prob- 
ably led to the choice of that city as a site for the industry. 
Had New Jersey presented the same facilities, it is quite 
possible that this important line of manufacturing would 
have been moved entirely out of the state. 

The two concerns located in Queens, in a rather out-of- 
the-way place, send their products to a salesroom in Man- 
hattan from which they are distributed. In both plants 
the cost of site was very important, but both complained of 
insufficient housing for their workers. One reports scar- 
city of labor, the other petty grafting and hampering muni- 
cipal regulations. 

V 

Chemicals, Oils and Paints 

Among the establishments investigated in this group, the 
following products were manufactured : chemicals, paints, 
varnish, fertilizer and lead pencils. The plants were widely 
scattered, usually located in thinly-populated sections of the 
city. One of the firms had several plants : two in Brooklyn, 
and one each in Edgewater, N. J., and Elizabethport, N. J. 

The one concern located in Manhattan did a very large 
distributing business, its manufacturing being of much less 
importance. Transportation facilities are emphasized as 
the most important factor, especially water transportation 
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for foreign shipments. The concern is not located on the 
water-front, probably because its business is largely in very 
expensive chemicals, which are put up in small packages. 

The group of establishments located in Brooklyn shows 
quite clearly the effect . upon the reasons for location of 
marketing a large product in New York City. Hence the 
firms marketing a large proportion of their product in New 
York City find the accessibility of the New York market to 
be their chief advantage, while the others find their chief 
advantages in other features, such as saving in cost of site, 
labor supply and transportation facilities. 

Firm (d), which has been located at its present site for 
many years, finds many disadvantages there as well as ad- 
vantages. Thus Brooklyn furnishes a large supply of un- 
skilled labor. The saving in cost is only a saving in com- 
parison with Manhattan sites. Among the disadvantages 
that they find are lack of transportation facilities, particu- 
larly the high cost of direct access to water-front property, 
and the consequent necessity of trucking. These disad- 
vantages are so weighty that the firm is seriously consider- 
ing removing its plant to New Jersey. 

Another factory, manufacturing paints, has found the 
location in Brooklyn so hampering that the proprietor has 
purchased a new site, and is erecting a factory at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J. This man wished to expand his business, and 
in order to do this he found it necessary to purchase addi- 
tional land. This could be obtained in the vicinity of the 
present plant in Brooklyn only at very great cost. In dis- 
cussing the difficulties, he pointed out very clearly that the 
cost of such a removal would be very great indeed, but 
that the main item of cost was the initial removal of the 
machinery. It made very little difference, therefore, whether 
he moved his factory a few blocks or several miles. In 
Brooklyn, the plant occupied a scant acre at some distance 
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from the water-front ; in the new location there will be fifty- 
eight acres, with direct water and rail facilities, thus elimi- 
nating trucking and rehandling. There will also be a large 
saving in taxes and insurance, and no difficulty in obtaining 
labor is anticipated. The latter is of the cheapest grade, 
composed mainly of Poles. 

With one exception, (i), the establishments composing 
the Queens group are located on the water-front and do the 
largest and most essential part of their shipping by water. 
In the case of establishment (h), this is especially necessary, 
because about 45 per cent of its product is exported. 

The representatives of one establishment (h), in giving 
rent and cost of site as the least important factor, stated that 
this was not an important consideration with a large com- 
pany. A more expensive site simply meant a slightly larger 
amount of capital, which was usually easily obtainable and 
not a serious charge. Further, as in this particular case, 
many plants are considered nuisances, and must take the 
most available of the sites which are allowed them without 
regard to their primary cost. 

Most of these concerns emphasized the abundance of the 
labor supply, of the unskilled and cheap foreign type, largely 
Poles and Slavs. This is an ingredient in the product which 
is particularly accessible in New York City. 

VI 

Paper and Pulp 
The amount of paper made in New York City is an 
almost negligible quantity, because paper from wood pulp 
is made in the woodland districts of the country. As the 
representative of one of the largest paper interests in the 
country remarked, " Because there isn't any wood in New 
York City, the mills must be located near the wood and pulp 
supplies and must be provided with cheap power." 
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The one mill found in Greater New York produces a very- 
fine grade of paper and receives a large part of its raw 
materials from Europe. 

Table 21 

Reasons for the Location of Plant given by Proprietor and Officers 
VI. PAPER AND PULP 

Brooklyn. 



Per cent, of Product Marketed in N. Y. City 2 5-3° 

Number of Employees 40 

Labor Supply 3 

Transportation Facilities 2 

Railroad (2) 

Water (2) 

Trucking (2) 

Saving in Rent and Cost of Site 1 



VII 

Printing and Paper Goods 
The printing industry is the one in which, perhaps, the 
greatest success has been attained in determining the causes 
for its location in New York City. Not only are the estab- 
lishments investigated very representative, but the facts 
ascertained are numerous and suggestive. The pro- 
prietors and officers of these concerns were thoughtful and 
well-informed, and were able to give full and intelligent 
answers to questions concerning the reasons for their loca- 
tion in New York City. Not only was the character of the 
information obtained in the printing industry careful and 
fairly complete, but it is in this industry that some interest- 
ing experiments have been made in removing plants from 
the city. 

The establishments returning data for Table 22 included 
in Manhattan, engravers, lithographers, magazine publish- 
ers, book-binders and job printers; in Brooklyn, paper and 
stationery, printing and lithographing, blank books, paper 
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boxes, printed games and toys and paper goods; in Queens, 
magazine printing; in Jersey City, paper boxes; and in 
Westchester County, the manufacture of maps. 

It is quite evident from this table that the principal ad- 
vantages which printing concerns find in Manhattan are the 
accessibility of the New York market and the abundant 
supply of labor. In the other parts of the city, in the 
suburbs, greater emphasis is placed on transportation facili- 
ties and saving in rentals and cost of site. The labor supply 
remains of considerable importance. 

According to the Federal Census of Manufactures, 1905, 
almost one-fourth (23.1 per cent) of all the printing of the 
entire country is carried on in New York City. The far 
greater part of this output is manufactured within the 
narrow limits of lower Manhattan. These facts become 
even more striking when one considers that there are more 
establishments in this line of industry than in any other 
and that it is more scattered than any other line of manu- 
facturing. Before considering in detail the causes of this 
phenomenal concentration, it may be profitable to consider 
some of the instances of firms which have moved away 
from the city. 

One of the largest printing firms in the city has recently 
moved its plant from Manhattan to a near-by New Jersey 
town. The advantages sought were the following : 

Cheaper rent and insurance. 

Accessibility of large supplies. 

Transportation facilities. 

The initial cost of moving the establishment and trans- 
ferring the heavy presses was, of course, great. But there 
was also a large compensatory saving. While it is yet too 
early to test the result of the experiment, it is expected that 
at least one-third the cost of production will be saved. It 
is further estimated that fixed charges amounting to $60,000 
a year will be eliminated. 
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The same influences which are driving manufacturers 
out of Manhattan are found in Brooklyn. One concern, 
making paper boxes, has purchased land and removed its 
plant to New Jersey. The reasons were that the firm wished 
to expand their business and could do so only at great cost 
in Brooklyn. The one establishment investigated in Queens, 
which was one of the largest magazines in the country, re- 
moved in 1907 from Manhattan. A new building was 
erected near Long Island City. The advantages expected 
from this removal were the following: 

Transportation facilities, direct track connection. 

Better light, air and sanitation. 

More room. 

Saving in value of site, or rental charge. 
Saving in insurance. 

The editorial offices were retained in Manhattan, and 
were about three-quarters of an hour's ride from the factory. 

The savings on the cost of the property and insurance re- 
sulted as was expected ; better light, air, sanitation and more 
room were obtained. The transportation facilities proved 
to be less of an advantage than had been hoped, while a 
new and quite unexpected difficulty arose. The firm found 
it almost impossible to secure the skilled labor which it re- 
quires at all times, nor could it secure the special and com- 
paratively unskilled help necessary at the end of each month 
to get out the magazine, bind, wrap and address the many 
thousands of copies. As a result the firm has moved its 
printing department back to Manhattan. 

A large manufacturer of maps located in Westchester 
County, having recently removed from New York City, 
presented a very interesting case. The reasons for leaving 
Manhattan were: 

1. The congested conditions of the quarters in New 
York City, inability to secure the necessary room, air and 
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light. Good light was one of the absolute necessities in 
this industry. 

2. High insurance rates. A saving of 90 per cent was 
effected in the present location. 

3. Expensive rentals in New York City. The concern 
has a beautiful site in the country, not even near a railroad, 
which is not an essential on account of the light and very 
valuable character of the product. 

4. Impossibility of expansion. This requirement is 
amply provided for in the present location. 

The casual observer riding past this excellent plant on a 
street car would probably mistake it for a new and palatial 
school building. Its large windows, great entrance, well- 
kept lawn, extending some little distance in front of the 
building, are features not common in factories. It was to 
secure these conditions that the factory was removed from 
New York City in 1907. Very little of the product is 
marketed in New York City. The firm has found it neces- 
sary to build up an entirely new labor force in their little 
community, and the manager states emphatically that a 
better grade of help has been secured, which is doing better 
and more work than was done in Manhattan. In all, the 
savings have been very great, and the proprietors consider 
the move the best that could have been made. In fact, the 
results have more than justified their expectations. 

A striking experiment in removing a printing plant from 
Manhattan was that made by the Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany. Mr. Munsey moved his plant from New York City 
to New London, Conn., for two reasons: 

1. To secure a cheaper site and to eliminate the high 
rentals, taxes and insurance chargeable against production 
in New York City. 

2. To secure for his employees decent living conditions, 
to enable them " to become efficient American citizens ". 
This he believed to be impossible in New York City. 
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The first expected benefit was secured. But the workers 
seemed reluctant to become " efficient American citizens ". 
In fact, the publishers experienced considerable difficulty 
in inducing the workmen to stay in New London or in ob- 
taining new workers. Mr. Munsey was finally forced to 
return with his plant to New York City. 

The Woman's Home Companion, which has been located 
at Springfield, Ohio, has recently moved its editorial offices 
to New York City. The reasons for this change were : 

1. That the editorial offices might be near the centre of 
contributions and have the advantage of the prestige which 
a location at the centre of the publishing world offers. 

2. That men who are really big enough to carry out large 
enterprises successfully, object to living in a small town like 
Springfield, Ohio, and prefer to be in New York City. 

The divorce of the editorial department and the publish- 
ing rooms has not been found to be a serious handicap. 
The location of the editorial offices in New York City has 
proved to be an economic advantage, while the separation 
of offices and work-shop has turned out to be an " incon- 
venience rather than a disadvantage." 

There is one very successful printing firm, having edi- 
torial offices in Manhattan and printing plant in the suburbs. 
This concern is G. P. Putnam's Sons. New Rochelle, 
where their manufacturing department is located, is within 
easy distance of the city. In the early days of the experi- 
ment the firm experienced considerable difficulty in securing 
labor, and it was only through the personal efforts of the 
elder Mr. Putnam that they were able to keep hands enough 
in New Rochelle to man the presses. The factory is now 
thoroughly established and no further inconvenience in the 
matter of the labor supply is expected. 

Other instances of success and failure might be cited, 
but the last two cases are typical of the prevalent kinds of 
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movements. The Woman's Home Companion represents 
the indigenous growth of manufacturing' establishments 
in small provincial towns where the editorial and manu- 
facturing ends of the business grow up together. As the 
concern becomes more important, and finds it necessary 
to expand, the editorial department is moved to the me- 
tropolis, the manufacturing plant remaining at the original 
site. G. P. Putnam's Sons represent another type: estab- 
lishments which have grown up in New York City, where 
editing and manufacturing were combined. They have 
been compelled by the strain of competition to remove their 
manufacturing plants to outlying and provincial sites in 
order to take advantage of lower rentals and lower fixed 
charges. The editorial departments have remained in the 
city to secure the advantage of the facilities offered by 
New York City as the centre of the publishing and printing 
of the country. 

For the purpose of analyzing further the causes of the 
location of the printing industry in New York City it is 
necessary to consider separately the various classes of estab- 
lishments. These are: (i) newspaper printing; (2) job 
printing, including lithographing, engraving, etc.; (3) 
book publishing and making; (4) magazine and periodical 
publishing and printing. 

It is quite obvious that a newspaper must be printed in 
the city where it is circulated. 

Under job printing are included all those printing pro- 
cesses and particular lines of the printing business, which are 
not periodical in their nature and are subject to casual 
orders. One very large manufacturer in this line of the 
industry drew a rather significant distinction from his large 
and extremely successful experience. An establishment 
manufacturing a staple article, like shovels, or bottles, or 
muslin cloth — articles which do not vary in form or com- 
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position, beyond perhaps very narrow limits — can locate 
in any place where it will be possible to get cheap raw ma- 
terials, to market products easily and to find plenty of labor. 
On the other hand, the manufacturers of products made to 
order, which change with each customer, such as job print- 
ing, lithographing and engraving, find it necessary to locate 
immediately adjacent to the market, the largest market pos- 
sible. 

It is not so imperative that book-printing and publishing 
be located in New York City. There are many large book- 
publishing houses that are not located in New York City. 
This is possible because there is not that close dependence 
upon the market for orders, nor is there a very large pres- 
tige offered in the name of New York City, nor is it neces- 
sary to put the product post-haste on the New York market. 

With one or two exceptions, the largest and most im- 
portant magazines in the country are published in New 
York City. This is true for a variety of reasons. 

First in importance is the accessibility of the New York 
market. The term " market ", interpreted in its widest 
sense, is not only the place where commodities and products 
may be sold, but also where raw materials, art and genius 
may be bought. Editors claim that their offices must be 
located in New York City in order to secure: 

1. The best articles from the best authors, who live in 
New York City and vicinity. 

2. The best illustrations from the best artists, who are 
also to be found in and about New York City. 

3. The biggest advertisements from the largest adver- 
tisers, which can be secured and made to yield the best 
results in New York City. 

Secondly, the entire printing industry is from beginning 
to end one of the most skilled of occupations. From the 
meanest feeder to the most technically-trained engraver, 
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there is need of accuracy and ability. New York City is 
by all odds the leading labor market of the country, both in 
skilled and unskilled labor, and it seems to be extremely 
difficult to graft a printing establishment on a rural or 
provinical community. 

In the third place, a very important feature of the New 
York market is its remarkable richness in supplies of all 
sorts allied to the printing industry. If one of the com- 
plicated presses breaks down, it is a matter of very few 
hours at the most, until a new part and a man direct from 
the makers is on the ground. The principal manufacturers 
of all printing goods and printing supplies and machinery 
are centred in New York City. These facts bring out 
clearly the cumulative process of congestion. One factor 
strengthens another and tends constantly to increase the 
intensity of the congestion of printing and publishing in 
New York City. 

In the fourth place, there is, no doubt, a certain prestige 
that comes to a magazine published in New York City, and 
probably this is not due entirely to custom. The best authors 
are habitues of the metropolis and offer their best stories 
and their best drawings to the nearest editor, and the out- 
side publishers and magazines get what the New York 
magazines throw aside. 

VIII 

Textiles 

The textile industry is not largely developed in New 
York City. Little over 5 per cent of the workers of 
Greater New York are employed in this line. They are 
largely employed in such special divisions as silk and silk 
goods, braid, embroideries and dress trimmings, flax, hemp 
and jute products. The great textiles of the country, cotton 
goods, woolens and worsteds, felt, carpets and rugs, hosiery 
and knit goods, are sicarcely represented. 
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The representative of one of the silk establishments tes- 
tified that he could at any time get all the skilled labor he 
wished from Paterson, and even at that moment had many 
Paterson men employed in his shops. All of these would 
prefer to remain in New York. He holds the position that 
workers will follow the factory in moving from one loca- 
tion to another, except when a move is made to a very- 
distant point. 

It is not difficult to account for the fact that the textile 
industry has not grown to larger proportions. The two 
sections of the country where the textile industry has 
especially developed are New England and the Eastern 
South. The former was richly supplied with cheap water- 
power and, on account of the poor character of the soil, 
readily became the centre of the textile industry in this 
country. The latter has recently become prominent through 
the large available supply of cheap labor, near the sources of 
the raw materials. There are no great market inducements, 
no adaptable cheap labor, no cheap power, no proximity 
to raw materials in New York City to draw the textile in- 
dustry. While New York City has become the greatest 
manufacturing centre of finished textile products, it is not 
by any means prominent as a manufacturing centre for the 
textiles. 

IX 

Clothing, Millinery and Laundry 
It is commonplace knowledge that New York City pro- 
duces a very large amount of the ready-made clothing used 
throughout the country, an amount also great in comparison 
with the sum total of her other industries. In fact, New 
York City produces more than one-half of the ready-made 
clothing in the country, and exactly one-fifth of her own 
total product of manufactures in clothing. This is a larger 
proportion than is credited to any other city in the country. 
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Value of Clothing Products 
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Value of Products. 


Per cent, of 
Clothing to all 
Industries. 


All Industries. 


Clothing. 


United States, 1905. . . 


Si 4,802,147,087 


$604,158,289 


4.1 


New York City, 1905 . . 


1.526,523,006 


305,898,981 


20.0 


United States, 1900. . . 


11,411,121,122 


436,881,648 


3.8 


New York City, 1900 . . 


1,172,870,261 


206,231,336 


17.6 



It is clearly shown in Table 26 that employers in the 
clothing business attribute the chief advantages of New 
York City as a manufacturing centre to the large supply 
of labor. For many decades the largest proportion of the 
immigrants to this country have entered by way of the port 
of New York. The poor immigrant has settled in the me- 
tropolis because it offered him boundless opportunities for 
finding employment. Very little skill, indeed, was required 
to become a useful member of some over-worked, badly- 
crowded clothing factory. Thus the immigrant became a 
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clothing worker, and lived in New York City. He became 
the main reliance of the clothing manufacturers, the chief 
asset of the clothing industry in New York City. The 
manufacture of clothing has flourished in other cities, but 
in every one it has been the very large foreign population 
which has made that city successful in the clothing industry. 

" Accessibilty of the New York market " plays an im- 
portant part among the causes of location, but is clearly a 
secondary cause. First of all, the immigrant made New 
York City the centre of the industry and, having been made 
such, it necessarily became the chief centre for the buyers 
of ready-made clothing. Secondly, the fact that the largest 
proportion of the clothing industry in the country has been 
located here has necessitated the location of large selling 
offices for cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and knit products 
used in the manufacture of all kinds of clothing. And these 
brought in their train many auxiliary industries. Hence 
the great market facilities. 

One of the auxiliary industries of clothing manufacture 
is millinery. It is largely induced by the clothing trade and 
depends on much the same class of buyers for its market 
and on similar sources for its supplies. As will be observed 
in Table 26, " accessibility of the New York market " is 
given as the most important reason, while " accessibility of 
supplies " is second. " Labor supply ", the foremost reason 
given by clothing manufacturers, sinks into the third 
and a rather insignificant place. The labor supply of 
the millinery industry depends chiefly upon that in the 
clothing industry and is composed largely of girls and 
women from families whose fathers and brothers are at 
work in the clothing factories. 
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Table 26 — Concluded 
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Advantageous as a location in Manhattan seems to be, 
there are signs of dissatisfaction. Some factories have 
found that manufacturing under the congested conditions 
that exist in the centre of the city is uneconomical. The 
New Jersey concern, a manufactory of hats cited in Table 
26, was once located in Manhattan, and although the pro- 
prietor preferred that location, was forced out by cramped 
quarters and high rents. The same is true of many concerns 
which have moved to Brooklyn and other suburban points. 
Many of the large factories which have outgrown their 
crowded quarters in Manhattan have started branch shops 
in the suburbs, where a considerable portion of their work 
is done. This arrangement permits a salesroom in Man- 
hattan, but subjects the firm to minimum charges in the 
manufacturing end of the business. 

The large saving in rent or cost of site is again promi- 
nent, and " labor supply " is the item of second importance. 
Among the Brooklyn concerns, transportation facilities 
seem to play an important part, but they are not as import- 
ant as in the metal industry. The reason is that a case 
of clothing will hold a couple of hundred suits. This 
case may be sent anywhere for from $2.00 to $5.00, and 
the rate on a single suit of clothes amounts to not more than 
ten cents on a haul from New York to Chicago. These 
facts illustrate the independence of transportation costs of 
the manufacturers of clothing. 

An industry which produces large, heavy or bulky com- 
modities must be located very near its market or the source 
of its raw material. Which of the two will have the greatest 
influence depends largely upon the losses in weight in the 
course of production, the degree of transformation in the 
material, and the value added to a given quantity of the 
raw materials in the course of development into the finished 
product. There may be such a delicate relation between 
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the two, or some other factor of great importance may enter 
in, to cause the manufacturer to find his place at some inter- 
mediary point. In the latter case the market as well as the 
field of production is apt to be widely scattered. In the case 
of clothing, the original raw materials are largely cotton 
and wool, which may have been raised in the extreme south 
or in the far northwest. The wool as well as the cotton are 
usually woven into cloth in New England, or in the South. 
The cloth now ready for the garment cutter travels from 
the distant mills to New York City, where the most immo- 
bile factor in the clothing industry exists, namely, the 
clothing operatives. Here, in factory and home, the raw 
cloth is made into garments, after which a large proportion 
of the cotton products return to the South and no small part 
of the woolens go back to the sheep countries of the North- 
west. The whole process can be carried on in this round- 
about fashion, only because the freight rates are very small 
when compared with the value of the product at each stage 
of the productive process. 

Many of the conditions which have helped to concentrate 
so large a part of the clothing industry in Manhattan are 
passing away. Causes making for removal are now at work. 
It is but a question of time when the shrewd Jew and the 
scarcely less shrewd Italian will realize the great and often 
needless expenses he must bear by insisting upon residing 
in the congested quarters of Manhattan. Even now, with 
the lines of communication opening in every direction, the 
population is swarming out along the subway into the 
Bronx and upper Manhattan, across the Williamsburg and 
Brooklyn Bridges, into the new additions in the eastern 
section of Brooklyn. In the new localities the bad living 
conditions of the East Side of Manhattan are being dupli- 
cated without justifiable cause or excuse. What the Jew 
has already found in his search for a cheap home, the 
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Jewish manufacturer is just beginning to find out in refer- 
ence to his factory. In consequence we find new loft build- 
ings housing clothing factories in the recently built-up Jew- 
ish and Italian districts of Wallabout and Brownsville. 
The movement of clothing factories from Manhattan seems 
to be a growing one, but how far it will go, or what effects 
it will have on congestion cannot be determined. 

X 

Food, Liquors and Tobacco 
In the establishments classified under the general head- 
ing of food, liquors and tobacco, it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish sharply between the Primary and Secondary 
Industries. This basis of distinction for this group may be 
laid down: Those firms which manufacture commodities of 
a perishable nature and of such bulk as to render distant 
shipments uneconomical are secondary. The others are 
primary. Among the industries classed as secondary are 
meat slaughtering, the products of which are sold in bulk, 
bakery products, and others of like character; canned goods, 
bottled beers and other liquors, tobacco, and the like are 
primary. We shall discuss here only the primary establish- 
ments. 

A 

Primary Industries 

The concerns which were studied are located in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Queens and Jersey City, and were engaged 
in the following lines : wholesale groceries, cigars, baking 
powder, chocolate and cocoa, candy, chewing gum, sugar 
refining, lards, oils and provisions. It will be noted that 
the weight of reasons is pretty evenly divided between the 
labor supply and transportation facilities. So far as the 
food products are concerned, it is probable that transpor- 
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tation plays a large part, since they are generally bulky 
and not relatively expensive. Of the firms in Manhattan, 
which returned the labor supply as the chief advantage, 
two conducted cigar factories and the third was a large em- 
ployer of unskilled, cheap, Italian labor. 

The labor supply in a cigar factory, where there is a 
large body of female help, is, of course, the most important 
item. The rent is also a factor of considerable importance. 
Transportation, on the other hand, owing to the light 
weight of the tobacco goods, plays a comparatively small 
part. The Tobacco Trust has its factories located all over 
the United States and the officials stated that the tobacco 
companies usually located their factories near the tobacco- 
growing regions or near the final market. 

The tea importers and handlers afford an interesting ex- 
ample of the tenacity with which some industries hold to 
Manhattan. These men have had their warehouses in the 
lower end of Manhattan, near South Street and the foot of 
Wall, since the Revolution. Of late years the tea vessels 
have deserted their wharves along South Street and have 
sought more commodious and convenient quarters in South 
Brooklyn. Here the Bush Terminal Company has provided 
one dock for the handling of tea alone, and has added many 
special features which would be of utility to tea handlers. 
However, until a few months ago, not one tea merchant had 
moved to that vicinity and now only one has taken advan- 
tage of the facilities offered. The conditions at the Bush 
Terminal afford practically the same rent, together with a 
large saving in insurance and the elimination of trucking 
on all out-of-town shipments. Under the present methods 
the tea is carted from the South Brooklyn terminals to the 
Manhattan warehouses. Upon the reshipment of the tea it 
must be reloaded on wagons and sent to the necessary re- 
ceiving stations. This involves two truckings with the con- 
sequent rehandlings. 
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It is quite impossible to account for the inertia of the 
tea merchants in any terms of commercial economy. The 
men themselves can make no clear explanation, except to 
state that they are there because they have always been 
there and because all the other fellows are there. The real 
reason probably is that, as all the tea houses are of about 
the same size and strength, each is afraid to make the first 
move for fear his competitors will get all the trade, and 
because buyers will be unwilling to go far from the tradi- 
tional centre. However, now one firm has' made the move 
we may expect the rest to follow unless the savings are 
not what have been anticipated. 

The case of the tea merchants is the result of high land 
values in Manhattan. The tea vessels were forced to 
Brooklyn, not only because better facilities were afforded 
there, but also because the values of water-front along Man- 
hattan had risen so high as to make such a move economical. 
Although the same cause probably was active in the case of 
the tea merchants, nevertheless the immediate reason for 
their departure will be found in the transfer of the docks 
of the tea ships to South Brooklyn. Just as the process of 
congestion of manufactures is a cumulative one, so also 
are its effects. When one establishment of an industry 
removes, or some branch of an industry, the others quickly 
follow suit, unless there is some overwhelming advantage in 
a Manhattan site. 

The concerns located in Brooklyn emphasize the same 
main features as those in Manhattan. Transportation facili- 
ties and the labor supply are most important. The emphasis 
placed on trucking facilities will, however, be noted for the 
first time. In this group is included one of the great sugar 
refineries, whose pre-eminent reason for selecting the pres- 
ent location was its water facilities. The factory, built 
directly at the water's edge, does away with all carting and 
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trucking of raw materials, as well as of much of the finished 
product. Coal is also brought in on lighters. It is worth 
noting that these refineries were once located in Manhattan. 

B 

Secondary Industries 

By definition, certain reasons for the location of those in- 
dustries that have been termed secondary are obvious. 
They are the industries which have grown up with the in- 
crease of population, and which have come into existence 
with the special purpose of ministering to its needs. They 
are not primarily makers of congestion, but they do increase 
congestion by adding a burden of their own. 

A very large part of the stone cutting and marble polish- 
ing industries, and even parts of the metal industry, such as 
architectural and structural iron and steel, are closely allied 
to the building industry. They must, therefore, be located 
near their market and at the same time, the bulky nature of 
their products requires considerable ground area. The cost 
of site and rental charges are important. On the other hand, 
the difference of a mile or two in distance is of little conse- 
quence. Many of these concerns, some of which were once 
located in Manhattan, are now to be found in Queens, 
Brooklyn and along the New Jersey shore. 

It is necessary only to name such industries as newspaper 
printing, custom clothing, custom dressmaking, cleaning 
and dyeing, water, light and power, and building, in order 
to suggest the reasons for their location in New York City. 

The situation of the plants in the foods group is rather 
more complicated. Industries devoted to perishable food 
products, bulky beverages, such as beer in casks or bottles, 
mineral waters, bakery products, slaughtering, and others 
of a similar character are located in all centres of popula- 
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tion. They may be said to supply local consumption and 
are therefore to be considered secondary. Owners of 
these plants in Manhattan think of but one great reason 
why they are there — the ability to reach directly the New 
York market. Establishments in the other boroughs are 
there because of the saving in the cost of the property and 
find their market in the city of New York. The slaughter- 
ing business is confined by city ordinance to certain locali- 
ties, and hence the range of choice on the part of these firms 
is small. 

Within certain limits, therefore, food manufacturers of 
the secondary class find it necessary to locate within the city. 
This is not because of advantages of transportation, labor 
supply, or any of the other factors we have found existing 
in other industries, but because of the imperative necessity 
of being near the consumers. 



CHAPTER IV 



Causes of the Location of Industries 

The facts concerning the reasons for the location of 
manufacturing establishments, given by the proprietors and 
officers themselves, have been outlined in the preceding 
chapter. The data as presented were gathered at first-hand 
and aim to register conditions as seen by the manufacturers 
themselves. The present chapter summarizes the causes 
of the location of industries, as given by the manufacturers, 
and the observations and conclusions of the writer. 

Underlying the entire industrial situation in New York 
City there are certain strong economic currents. Some of 
them are sucking into the maelstrom the outside manu- 
facturer and the country factory. There are other, perhaps 
stronger, currents tugging and pulling at the foundations 
of the urban establishments and their success is attested by 
the frequent removal of factories from Manhattan. The 
most important of these economic currents which are mak- 
ing for and against the concentration of population are the 
following : 

I. The advantages of the market. 
II. The labor market. 

III. Transportation facilities. 

IV. Inertia. 

V. The effect of property. 
VI. Industrial betterment. 

92 [92 
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I 

The Advantages of the Market 
The first great fact that stands out in this study of the 
location of industries, and of the reasons for locating in 
New York City, is the emphasis which has been placed, 
by almost every line of industry, on that almost indefinable 
and sometimes even fanciful advantage, the proximity of 
the New York market. 

One of the great advantages offered by the New York 
market is the large supply of capital available for establish- 
ing new enterprises or extending existing ones. If a bond 
conversion or stock issue is to be effected, the capital and 
the promoters are to be found in Wall Street ; if ready cash 
is desired to make large improvements, it may be obtained 
from the banks of New York City. Among the unques- 
tioned assets of commercial enterprises are good banking 
connections. 

It is not to be wondered at when a small retail dealer 
declares that he must be situated near his customers. The 
small retail stores, as well as the larger ones, always en- 
deavor to find a situation to which they believe the people of 
the city will find it convenient to come from all directions. 
Manufacturers directly follow this principle; they, too, feel 
that they must be located near their customers, that their 
manufacturing plants must be under the immediate super- 
vision of the managerial offices, that any separation of the 
head of the firm and the shop where the goods are actually 
made, will permit of all kinds of leakage, waste and bad 
management. This fact applies particularly to compara- 
tively small firms, and not generally to large corporations. 
In the case of the latter, the success of the business depends 
on the capability and efficiency of the men filling subordinate 
but responsible places in the organization ; to these men the 
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corporation can usually afford to pay very high salaries in 
return for commensurate services. In smaller concerns, a 
single individual usually looks after the finances, the selling, 
and the administration of the business. For such a man it 
would be quite impracticable to allow the actual manufactur- 
ing to become separated from the financial or selling de- 
partments. 

It is not uncommon to find importance attached to New 
York City as a purely manufacturing centre, although the 
reasons usually given and the general attitude of the pro- 
prietors is that it is important that the selling end of the busi- 
ness be located here, in order to meet the customers when 
they come to New York City. This is not far from the truth. 
Manufacturers find it more convenient and much more satis- 
factory to do business with customers in their offices rather 
than by correspondence, or by the comparatively unsatisfac- 
tory mail or agent systems. New York City is the meeting- 
place for all trades and all traders ; it is the great mart of the 
American continent. Every company or corporation of any 
size or importance has offices, usually its principal offices, in 
New York City. Thus the advantage of a New York loca- 
tion is evident when the size and far-reaching effects of the 
New York market are considered. 

How far a manufacturing establishment needs to be in 
close proximity to the customers depends upon the type of 
industry it represents. A manufacturer whose establish- 
ment is the largest of its kind in New York City — and for 
that matter — in the country, drew this distinction, which 
seems to contain the whole truth : that those industries 
which produce products of a standard pattern can locate 
anywhere, but that industries whose products differ with 
each particular order must be located in or very near their 
market, in order to be under the constant supervision of the 
customers. The distinction exists in the character of the 
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goods. It is the same distinction that permits the manu- 
facturer of ready-made garments to make his products in 
any locality which offers any kind of advantages and at the 
same time permits him to market his product anywhere, 
while it requires the custom tailor, who takes a single and 
individual order and produces a garment to the taste and 
form of a particular customer at a specified time and place, 
to be located in the immediate vicinity. 

This distinction is an inclusive and far-reaching one, and 
explains in large part the location in New York City, among 
others, of such an industry as the printing and publishing 
business, since the products of the press are very largely 
individual, and every time a separate product is manu- 
factured it is essentially new in character. It also explains 
why large producers of staple articles need not be located 
in New York City. 

The great central market place also furnishes ample play 
for the advertiser. The millions of people who live in New 
York City, riding on the cars, in the subways, on the ele- 
vateds, walking in the streets, or even looking out of the 
windows, make New York City the advertising centre of 
the country. Besides, there is the constant throng of sight- 
seers, excursionists, travelers, always coming and going. 
These conditions have made New York the centre of the 
advertising business and afford the manufacturer a sin- 
gular opportunity to become known. The great magazines 
can usually be reached in New York City by a local adver- 
tiser at the eleventh hour but not by a more distant manu- 
facturer. A large factory in New York, which can be 
seen by the public and which can be exhibited to customers, 
makes a strong claim to importance. There is also the 
popular prejudice in favor of any establishment which 
can use a New York address. The prestige actually ac- 
quired and testified to by manufacturers from the fact that 
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their product is labeled as made in New York City, or per- 
haps only that the firm or office address is New York City, 
is a large commercial asset. 

Besides being the business centre of the country, around 
which the great commercial and industrial mechanism re- 
volves, there are particular trades or industries which have 
become centred in New York City, just as industries have 
become localized in other manufacturing centres. The very 
fact that some locality has become the recognized centre of 
some one line of industry makes that particular locality all 
the more desirable for that industry. The process is dis- 
tinctly a cumulative one, and the more concentrated an in- 
dustry becomes, the stronger are the influences making for 
concentration. Not only are favorable and advantageous 
relations among the establishments themselves brought 
about, but the market becomes an exceedingly economical 
and advantageous one for the customer. Out of such a con- 
centration of particular lines of business grows specializa- 
tion, which is only possible when several firms producing 
the same general lines of products find that each can spec- 
ialize in some one particular sub-line or sub-division, with 
mutual profit. For example, in one clothing factory, consti- 
tuting an entire market in itself, all the various lines of 
garments must be manufactured in order to provide a cloth- 
ing merchant with the entire stock of goods. On the other 
hand, in the case of a specialized market, with many firms 
manufacturing for the same general market, it is possible 
for each plant to produce a specialty. Thus Grand Rapids 
has become the centre of the furniture business, and the dif- 
ferent establishments manufacture specialized lines of fur- 
niture, chairs, bureaus, office furniture, and so on; simi- 
larly in other places where large lines of industries have 
become specialized. The same movement has been going on 
in New York City with perhaps even greater force, but it 
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has been obscured by the many other overshadowing phe- 
nomena of the metropolis. There is no other industrial 
centre in the country with particular lines of industries 
more highly localized, and consequently specialized, than 
are the clothing and printing trades in New York City. 

In conjunction with a highly specialized market are to 
be found depots of the supplies which are likely to be 
needed, and all the subsidiary processes or allied and related 
industries which profit in some way by the close proximity 
to the original industries, and are at some point supple- 
mentary or complementary. In the former group are 
the manufactures of printing presses, or type foundries, 
connected with the printing trades; in the second, the mil- 
linery trade, or the shirt-waist trade, not integral parts of 
the clothing trade, but largely induced by the market facili- 
ties of the garment manufacturer. The specialization in 
millinery has been largely dependent upon the clothing trade, 
and the same general customers buy in both lines. These 
are only a few of the most striking examples of an interde- 
pendence in the market, which is one of the most complex 
of economic phenomena. 

The New York market, therefore, is an exceedingly im- 
portant factor in the concentration of manufacturers in that 
city. The fact that New York City is large and commer- 
cially great, makes it a desirable place in which to locate a 
manufacturing enterprise. It is very difficult to rate the 
order of importance of the various advantages of location 
here nor is it necessary to do so. However, a very large 
and increasing importance should be attached to this ele- 
ment as a factor in the congestion of manufactures in New 
York City. 

II 

The Labor Market 
As a mere labor centre, New York City cannot be ex- 
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celled, meaning by that the mere numbers of men and 
women who are always available as workers. There are 
several reasons for this great number of workers, reasons 
which in the labor market are quite apparent. In the first 
place, the movement of population from the country to 
the town and from the small town to the city, has brought 
large numbers of workers. It is quite unnecessary here to 
consider the causes of these migrations. 

In the second place, New York City has been the re- 
ceiving station for the vast majority of immigrants. For- 
eign countries have, in fact, filled the labor market of New 
York with both skilled and unskilled workers. Many abuses 
have gone hand in hand with the influx of the immigrant. 
How first one nationality and then another has been ex- 
ploited by unscrupulous employers; how the more recent 
arrivals have forced on and up, in the industrial scale, the 
immigrants of the decade before, it is not necessary to re- 
late. The fact remains that every grade of labor finds a 
place in New York, from the least skilled laborers to the 
most skilled. Employers have not been slow to recognize 
this great and constant source of labor and have come here 
because of it. Similar conditions exist for the workman, 
who feels that if he is able to secure work anywhere, and 
that if any place assures him a variety of opportunity, that 
place is New York City. The greater the city becomes, the 
greater attractive force will it exercise. Here again the 
cumulative process of congestion is evident. 

Difficulties with labor, disputes between employer and 
employee, and the probable results of such contests are 
very important factors in the New York City labor market. 
The unions in some trades, such as the printers, the build- 
ing trades, etc., are very strong, completely organized and 
aggressive. Other unions are less well organized, partly 
owing to the smaller numbers which can be organized, and, 
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in certain occupations, to the large proportion of immi- 
grants, and to the prevalence in some trades of female labor. 
It is difficult, however, to say whether it is the manufacturer 
in the city or in the small town who is more liable to suffer 
from labor difficulties. In the latter case he has grouped 
about him a loyal and comparatively unified group of em- 
ployees, many of whom own their homes and have estab- 
lished ties in society, in church, in politics; to such a group 
of workmen, trade unionism means but little. If, how- 
ever, trade unionism becomes a factor and organization fol- 
lows, with accompanying demands for shorter hours and 
more pay, these men would think long and well of their little 
homes, their family and social ties, before engaging upon a 
strike, the outcome of which may possibly mean the loss of 
many things they greatly prize. It seems that the employ- 
ers have the upper hand. But if these men do strike, it is 
very difficult for the employers to install a new labor supply, 
even to bring workers into the town, to house and feed and 
protect them, while the strikers watch outside the factory 
walls. In a manufacturing plant in New York City it is a 
comparatively easy matter for employees to break away 
from a particular establishment, because it is common knowl- 
edge that there are many other establishments engaged in 
the same line of business. If the employees are compara- 
tively unskilled, they are almost certain to find employment 
elsewhere. The employers, on the other hand, feel little 
responsibility toward any particular group of workmen. 
They can discharge men with impunity and immediately 
draw a new supply from the overflowing labor market all 
about them. These facts seem to indicate that in either 
case there is comparatively little difference as to the possible 
final result of a strike. The results are liable to be much 
more disastrous to both parties when the rupture occurs in 
an establishment located in a small town. In the great 
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city, the relations between employers and employees are 
comparatively loose and can be severed much more readily, 
with less cost to either, unless the working force is a very 
large and well organized one, or the dispute is one involving 
an entire trade. 

Wages paid in New York City are comparatively higher 
than those paid in other cities of the country. It is not a 
sufficient explanation of this fact to say that the cost of 
living is higher in New York than elsewhere, because wages 
are but one item in the cost of production of commodities 
which are put upon the market in competition with other 
like commodities produced in other localities by labor re- 
ceiving wages very much lower. It is difficult to explain 
this fact satisfactorily. Several employers stated that New 
York workmen really earned their extra wage through 
greater productiveness; that the laborer in New York City 
works at a faster pace than wage-earners in other cities, and 
that the resulting increase in production is enough to bal- 
ance the additional wage. 

Finally, in reviewing the labor characteristics of the New 
York market, we must take into consideration the common 
preference of the laborers for life in New York City. This 
is spoken of by almost every employer as one of the great 
hindrances to the removal from New York City. A strik- 
ing illustration of this preference may be given. A certain 
large manufacturer of iron and steel goods wished to move 
a part of his establishment to a small town up the state. He 
decided on this move because wages were too high in New 
York City and also because the site occupied was too val- 
uable. He moved his plant, but the workmen refused to 
follow. After much persuasion twenty men consented to go 
to the new establishment, but upon rather exceptional con- 
ditions. The employer agreed to pay New York wages, 
and to board and lodge the men in the new town. For this 
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purpose, he built a large new boarding-house where the em- 
ployees could have every convenience, plenty of room, air 
and good food, and, in addition, he paid their carfare to 
New York City every Saturday night. Near the new plant 
laborers' cottages were erected, which were awarded prizes 
at the St. Louis exposition. Twenty men left New York 
City on the terms indicated. At the end of two years, ten 
of the employees brought their families to the new town 
and ten gave up their positions and returned to New York 
City. The chief reason given in most of the cases was that 
the wife did not care to leave the city, and usually the em- 
ployee himself was not over anxious. This nucleus located 
in the little town did, however, succeed in forming about 
it a new labor force from residents in that vicinity, and 
to-day there is an adequate, although limited labor supply. 

Another manufacturer writes as follows : " From personal 
interviews with a number of our employees, I find that the 
women are the prime movers in selecting such conditions " 
(that is, " the crowded tenements of the densely populated 
city "). " When asked for the reason, the husband usually 
gives the following : That they would be too lonely, too far 
away from friends, too little opportunity to run across the 
hall, etc., which is one of the great difficulties that we had to 
contend with in getting them to come up to Mt. Vernon, 
but which is being greatly overcome. 

" On the other hand, those who have forced the issue 
claim that they are much more closely related to their home 
life than ever before, and that the ' old woman ' now is sav- 
ing every cent she can scrape together to get another piece 
of furniture or something to make the home more attractive. 

" Once you get a pioneer established in a comfortable 
two-family cottage, a patch of garden, etc., his friends call 
on him, they see the advantage and the pleasure the chil- 
dren evince at the surroundings and become ambitious for 
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like locations, which, unfortunately, are not any too plen- 
tiful." 

% It is quite useless to blame a working man for hesitating 
to move from the city, which is filled with life, pleasure 
and excitement, to settle in some small humdrum town. 
The ordinary workman pursues the same monotonous task 
day after day. It cannot be wondered at that he should 
hunger after excitement, stimulus and pleasure. 

Ill 

Transportation Facilities 

New York City is usually considered as without a peer, 
in this country at least, in the matter of facilities for trans- 
portation. There is a rare combination of railroad and 
water transportation agencies — ocean-going and inland, for- 
eign and domestic. It has already been shown that New 
York City gained her commercial supremacy by the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal and the resulting access to the regions 
of the West. To-day the Erie Canal carries an almost neg- 
ligible quantity of the goods brought to New York City; 
but, with the completion of the new barge canal, it is ex- 
pected that much of the trade from the Northwest, which 
has been and is being diverted to other ports, will find its 
way to New York City. But even as matters now stand, 
the transportation advantages of New York still remain 
with some modification. New York City is the terminus of 
the great Eastern railroads, and through them it has direct 
communication with all parts of the country. The steam- 
ship lines centering in New York Harbor make the most 
distant parts of the world accessible. 

But in spite of the possession of this combination of trans- 
portation facilities by railroad and water, is a shipper 
located in Manhattan as advantageously situated as some 
shippers located in very much smaller cities or in the sub- 
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urbs of Greater New York, within that district which has 
access to the New York rates ? The advantages are these : 
the shipper can truck his goods to the nearest receiving sta- 
tion; all the different roads are within about the same dis- 
tance; the shipper enjoys the New York City rate; he may, 
perhaps, gain a little time on a competitor who is located just 
far enough away not to secure through routage of freights. 
On the other hand, a shipper located not far from New 
York City, for example, in New Jersey, will probably enjoy 
direct track connection with the railroad, and eliminate ex- 
pensive trucking, both in the receipt of the raw materials 
and in the shipment of the finished product. He will, how- 
ever, have to pay cartage charges on all his New York 
shipments, and his rates to other points are not reduced un- 
less he gets beyond the territory covered by the New York 
rate. This shipper will probably avoid the crowded condi- 
tion of New York freight yards and get his freight attended 
to expeditiously enough to offset the small gain in time 
which the New York shipper could get by means of through 
freight shipments. 

In the matter of water shipments, New York City clearly 
outclasses all other ports, and any manufacturers engaged 
largely in the foreign trade, either exporting or importing, 
find a location in New York City of immense advantage. 
On many commodities the combination through rates to the 
foreign countries are comparatively low. The dock facili- 
ties in New York City are by no means the best ; delay and 
inconvenience are common. On domestic water shipments, 
which do not form an important factor in the sum total of 
commerce at this port, the facilities are superior, but are 
patronized only by the local trade. 

In many suburban sites, trucking is practically eliminated, 
and the savings must be taken into account. Cartage is 
one of the very expensive charges against any firm's busi- 
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ness, no matter whether the goods handled are large or 
small, cheap or valuable. A manufacturer of chewing gum, 
located in Manhattan, had a monthly expense for cartage of 
over $300; a manufacturer of blank books pays out $7,000 
to $8,000 annually. It may be estimated what a manu- 
facturer of heavy or bulky goods would put out in trucking 
expenses. This expense is, of course, a charge varying 
with the amount of business done. Not only is the charge 
for trucking to be reckoned on the finished product, but 
also on the raw materials and supplies, such as coal. 
The very slow progress which a team and wagon can make, 
owing to the congested condition of traffic in Manhattan 
adds to the cost of trucking and cartage in New York City. 
Almost all men who have anything to do with the movement 
of goods within the city of New York complain vigorously 
and declare that any regularity in the disposition of a team 
and truck is utterly impossible. In this matter, the very 
bigness of New York City becomes its chief disadvantage, 
the very richness of its transportation facilities a hindrance. 

Great as is the importance of the New York transporta- 
tion facilities, they do not play as great a role in the manu- 
facturing business as is usually assigned to them. To the 
ordinary manufacturer in Greater New York, they are ex- 
pensive on account of the cost of trucking, and are not time- 
saving, because of the chronic congestion of freight handled 
in the New York freight yards. 

IV 
Inertia 

Inertia is an important factor in the industrial situation 
in New York City. This factor is strongly akin to the im- 
mobility of labor, which will be discussed in another place. 
Under the general heading of Inertia there are classed all 
of those influences which, while not active and oftentimes 
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ill-defined and uncomprehended, tend to hold manufactur- 
ing establishments within the city. 

First of all, there is long establishment in a given place. 
A particular firm located here or there many years ago by 
the father, or even ancestors more remote, has remained 
ever since, not because of any specific advantage from the 
situation, but rather because the easiest thing is to stay in 
the same place. Establishments of this class are not to be 
confused with those which really derive an economic benefit 
from a long residence, a reputable career, and from existing 
business connections. The concerns included are rather 
those which are here because " my father was ", or because 
" I have been here all my life ", The establishsment which 
allows itself to be caught in the snare of habit or custom, 
is usually the small or mediocre concern, whose offices have 
heavy wooden railings and high spindle-legged desks, whose 
proprietor sits at a roll-top desk in the open office, that he 
may keep an eye on the clerks and accountants. These are 
the firms which bemoan high rents, and wonder why it is 
that every year they work a little harder, pay a little higher 
rent and make a little less profit. 

The ownership of property and the adaptation of a par- 
ticular site may form a very serious and a much more ra- 
tional ground for not moving, but it is oftentimes inertia 
that prevents a response to economic advantages which 
might be acquired at some other point. It is rather difficult 
to leave a large building or plant especially adapted to some 
particular business, such as breweries, warehouses, or even 
factories requiring much less specialized premises. Again 
the owner utilizing his own property does not respond as 
quickly to changes in land values as does a renter, whose 
landlord is constantly endeavoring to make his property 
more valuable by increasing the rents." 

Another and valid reason for not seeking a new location 
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is the actual cost of moving a plant. In some lines of manu- 
facturing- this can very easily be done, but in others it is ex- 
pensive. Thus one manufacturer, in moving- his small 
brass-working shop from one building to another next door, 
spent $1,500. The cost of moving a printing establishment 
with its great presses, or an iron-working establishment, or 
a furniture factory, means great loss, delay of work, and 
many incidental expenses. It would be very easy to un- 
derestimate the effects of this factor, but when the issue re- 
solves itself into the practical question whether it will pay to 
move, present profits usually weigh heavily against possible 
future gains. 

V 

The Effect of Property 

Of all the factors operating in the industrial system in 
New York City, probably the most important, as regards 
the choice of the particular location within or without the 
city, are those pertaining to property. 

First in importance is the ground value. Land values in 
Manhattan to-day are enormous, but these values are not 
of sudden development; they have come about slowly 
through the growing importance of Manhattan and Greater 
New York as a commercial centre. When the Dutch Gov- 
ernor bought the Island of Manhattan for the traditionally 
famous twenty-four dollars, he probably paid all that this 
barren, rocky piece of water-surrounded ground was worth, 
but to-day, owing to the increase of population of the entire 
country, and to the growth of commerce, agriculture and 
manufactures, throughout the entire United States, Man- 
hattan has become the most valuable piece of the world's 
surface. Its value is reckoned at $3,123,925,788 (1910). 

The great increase in land values has been due not simply 
to the congestion of population nor to the growth of manu- 
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factures. To be sure, both the congregation of population 
and the concentration of manufactures have tended to raise 
land values; but the reason why land values have risen to 
such enormous heights is to be found chiefly in the location 
and geographical formation of the island of Manhattan. 
The natural advantages for commercial purposes are so 
great, and the natural disadvantages for a growth of popula- 
tion so large, that when once the process of concentration 
had begun, every addition to it produced a more than pro- 
portional effect. Since land values have become so high, 
conditions begin to reverse, and although it is still desirable 
to gain the advantage of the New York market, the labor 
supply and the transportation facilities, the enormous land 
values are beginning to drive out even those manufacturers 
who have been located in New York for some years. It is 
a problem of vital importance to the manager of any busi- 
ness whether he will invest a large part of his capital in the 
land upon which he will erect his plant, and retain the ad- 
vantages which he feels will be his there, or whether he will 
move out to much cheaper lands and perhaps forego some 
of these advantages. This problem takes many forms. For 
instance, whether a plant in Manhattan shall be built ten 
stories in height, with all the inconvenience, additional main- 
tenance expenses and poor light which such a location would 
imply, or a site chosen in a suburban locality where a one- 
story building can be erected, covering perhaps ten times 
the ground area, with incomparably better light, every 
convenience and fewer expenses. Or the question may be 
whether a business can be made to pay upon land which is so 
valuable. 

For an establishment which owns its own site, this ques- 
tion does not present itself so clearly. A proprietor who has 
inherited a valuable piece of land in Manhattan, upon which 
there has been established a lucrative business, is apt to dis- 
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count very largely the capital value of the land he is occupy- 
ing. On the other hand, a company starting for the first 
time in Manhattan and finding it necessary to locate in the 
city itself, must use a large portion of its capital in the 
acquiring of land, an investment against which it will be 
necessary to set an interest charge. Without realizing it, 
the owner of property is possibly giving the use of his prop- 
erty to his customers in the shape of lower prices on commo- 
dities, or, more probably, is pocketing a large net income 
which he calls profits, or, what is even more likely, losing 
the amount through inefficient management. In a number 
of instances, proprietors gave ownership of property as a 
reason for being located where they were. Of these the 
writer does not recall one where a proprietor would, prob- 
ably, locate his establishment at that place, were it necessary 
for him to buy the land. The inherited property or the 
ownership of property which has greatly increased in real 
(as opposed to speculative) value, is one of the important 
causes of industrial inertia, and forms a distinct bar to 
economic development. 

One of the striking examples of the rise in ground values, 
due to the limitation of the supply, is the almost prohibitive 
price to which the water-front of Manhattan has risen. 
Much of the most available water-front in Manhattan is 
monopolized by railroad companies, gas companies, ferries, 
coal docks, foreign shipping, etc., and cannot be purchased 
at any price. It is almost impossible to get any desirable 
water-front in the outlying boroughs, either in Brooklyn, 
Long Island City or along the Jersey shore. 

Rentals for factory purposes in Manhattan vary from 25 
to 40 cents per square foot of floor space, exclusive of power. 
In the outlying boroughs, Queens, Bronx, Brooklyn and 
Jersey, in the best manufacturing districts of Wallabout, 
Greenpoint, and other places, accommodations for manu- 
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facturing can be had for 15 cents per square foot, which are 
fully equal to those for which 30 cents is paid in Manhattan. 
In South Brooklyn, in the Bush Terminal Loft Buildings, 
space may be had at 25 to 30 cents per square foot, together 
with accommodations in shipping facilities and saving in 
insurance. The fallacious explanation has been given that 
prices are higher in New York City, and therefore, the 
manufacturers can afford to pay high rents and to use val- 
uable ground. But in the first place, the manufacturers in 
Manhattan must compete with producers outside of New 
York City who are operating under more favorable condi- 
tions; in the second place, the goods manufactured in New 
York City are sent out of the city, weighted with additional 
transportation expenses, tc compete in other cities with 
goods manufactured in more economical producing centres. 
The explanation of the location of manufactures in New 
York City cannot be made on the simple ground of any di- 
rect monetary return in the economics of production, but 
must rest on those indirect advantages having to do with 
financial management and the buying and selling of mater- 
ials and product. 

The high ground values, and the tremendous rise of rents 
in Manhattan are responsible to a large degree, as was indi- 
cated in the statements given by the manufacturers, for the 
removal of factories from the city. In almost every case, 
where a manufacturing plant has left the City of New York, 
the removal was caused by the high land values. Manu- 
facturers desire to reduce their expenses either to enable 
them to compete more effectively, or to reduce expenses in 
order to make greater profits. In any case the removal of a 
manufacturing establishment from New York City to the 
suburbs is a distinct economic gain for the community. An 
additional gain is the reduction of so much congesting force 
as was embodied in the removing establishment. Further, a 
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part of the population, represented in the labor force or 
some part of it usually removes, and it is possible that some 
commodity long in use may be cheapened through the econo- 
mies of production. 

In manufacturing in New York City the insurance risk 
is a heavy one. The high buildings which have been erected 
in Manhattan are quite out of reach of any effective fire- 
fighting. It is necessary, therefore, for property holders 
of all sorts to pay very high insurance rates. Manufacturers 
feel this more than many others owing to the nature of the 
processes in their plants, and to the character of the build- 
ings in which much of the manufacturing in Manhattan is 
carried on. This is especially true of the clothing industry, 
as it is, in large part, housed in the most dilapidated and un- 
safe buildings which the city affords. One manufacturer 
has reduced his insurance rate from $3.20 per $1,000 to 
thirty cents per $1,000 by moving from Manhattan to a 
model factory in Brooklyn. Another establishment, whose 
stock is very valuable and could be replaced only at very 
great cost, paid high premiums and lived in. constant fear of 
fire. In the new quarters, as fire-proof as possible, there is 
little danger from fire and the insurance is trifling. Gener- 
ally speaking, insurance rates are higher on manufacturing 
properties than on other property. Likewise the rates in 
Manhattan are higher than those in other boroughs. 

Very important advantages, in search of which manu- 
facturers move out of Manhattan, are room, light and 
air. For purely economic reasons, manufacturers need these 
elements in the process of production. As a part of the 
working machinery, the employees should have them. 
These elements cannot be obtained in factories located in 
Manhattan. In certain classes of manufacturing good light 
is more essential than in others. In the finer grades of 
printing and engraving work, it is absolutely essential to 
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fine workmanship. In the heavier metal and wood-working 
industries light is not so essential. Good light in New York 
City is, in fact, one of the things which is paid for in the 
rentals, and, on account of its rarity, commands a corres- 
pondingly high price. In order to secure it at a reasonable 
rate, manufacturers must remove to outlying sections. Pure 
air is not usually such a necessity in manufacturing proc- 
esses, but is, nevertheless, quite essential to the well-being 
of the employees. Attention has already been called to the 
fact that one or two manufacturers testified to the increased 
amount of work to be gotten out of employees in New York 
City, owing to the high tension of the city under which resi- 
dents of New York always live and work. That fact, in 
conjunction with the quite prevalent bad air and bad light 
in manufacturing establishments, means the wearing out and 
disablement of the workers in New York City much more 
quickly than in less congested localities. 

Space is directly and proportionally paid for in the ren- 
tals of any manufacturing business ; but the very fact that 
rentals are so high in New York City has forced the manu- 
facturers to limit their floor space, to crowd their employees 
and machines into small lofts, with great danger to the 
health and lives of the workers. These results are espec- 
ially evident in the garment industries. The processes are 
such that crowding can be carried to a further degree than 
in any of the other industries. The influence of the 
crowded quarters upon the character of the work has led 
to a noticeable tendency among manufacturers to move out 
in search of less crowded quarters where more room can be 
obtained at less cost. 

Closely related to the foregoing factors is the inability 
of manufacturers to secure additional land or space for 
further expansion of their business. By no class of manu- 
facturers was this element more clearly illustrated than by 
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the Jewish clothing manufacturers who have moved from 
Manhattan and are prospering in localities where a few 
years ago truck gardens flourished. To-day, from among 
the newly-removed East Side Jewish and Italian families, 
they not only find plenty of labor for their factories, but 
mothers and sisters in abundance to work at home. I recall 
two of these East Siders, who graphically pictured to me 
what a small place they had had in Grand Street, where the 
workmen had been cramped and crowded together. They 
remembered their large gas bills and the often imperfect 
work. In their new location they occupy large and com- 
modious quarters with windows on three sides. There is 
plenty of room, not only for the individual workers and 
the machines, but also to expand the business. They ac- 
quired all of these improvements for a smaller rental than 
they had paid in Manhattan. This is but a single case 
among very many. The weight of evidence seems, there- 
fore, to be in favor of the removal of industries, and removal 
ordinarily takes place when a manufacturing establishment 
outgrows its long-used quarters and finds it necessary to 
expand. 

VI 

Industrial Betterment 
Those factors which have so far been considered, all of 
which play a very important part in determining the loca- 
tion of factories in New York City, or in the particular part 
of the city, are purely economic in character. They do not 
look further than the direct money return to be derived from 
following any of the motives indicated. There are, how- 
ever, a few instances where considerations other than those 
directly economic have played a considerable part. Any 
effort toward industrial betterment is usually the result of 
the efforts of some one man who exerts a very large influ- 
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ence in the company, or, who is, perhaps, the sole proprietor. 
It is a rare exception that a group of shrewd business men 
who compose a board of directors are willing to consider 
any but economic reasons when confronted by the question 
of removal. 

First among the considerations for Industrial Better- 
ment are those pertaining to the factory itself — the better 
working conditions. One of the greatest gains that can be 
made by the removal of a manufacturing establishment 
from Manhattan to the less congested boroughs or the sub- 
urbs, is the improvement of factory conditions and its 
effect upon the personnel of the plant, physically, mentally 
and morally. It is quite impossible to secure any statistics 
showing the relative conditions of factory employees in 
Manhattan and those in outlying sections. Experience and 
observation points, however, to the superiority of the latter. 
In factories located in the less congested districts, there is 
plenty of room and generally comfortable work places. Air, 
light and ventilation are good, and the employees are able 
to maintain a higher standard of efficiency. Crowded con- 
ditions of the city are not only physically degenerating, but 
are also mentally depressing and morally debasing. The 
mental depression is no doubt due largely to the tension 
under which the employees are held in the crowded work- 
rooms, and also to the physical strain caused by bad work- 
ing conditions. The question of the moral improvement in 
less congested districts is a difficult one and hardly capable 
of proof. The suburban manufacturers, if not the em- 
ployers located near the centre, are, to some extent, able 
to pick their labor and to weed out the undesirables. This 
the employer located in the centre of busy Manhattan, 
where labor goes and comes without any attempt at per- 
manency, cannot do. In the centre of the city the very 
over-crowding in the factory and work-place makes for 
looser morals. 
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In a congested district conditions prejudicial to the 
greatest efficiency of workmen exist, not only in the factory 
itself but also in the home. In Manhattan, at the end of a 
day's work in a crowded factory, the worker returns to a 
crowded home in a dingy, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, dirty 
and often unsanitary tenement. For this he pays a high 
rent, while in a suburban manufacturing district or almost 
any outlying section of Greater New York, he could obtain 
well-lighted, well-ventilated rooms, not closely packed in 
rows of five and six-story tenements. It is quite undeniable 
that under these conditions of overcrowding the standards 
of life, whether they be physical or moral, break down 
much more easily than in a small town, where neighbors 
know neighbors and where each adheres to a certain com- 
munity ideal. 

In spite of the fact that the considerations outlined in the 
last few paragraphs have as their purpose the bettering of 
conditions, a shrewd and far-sighted manufacturer will per- 
ceive other advantages that will flow directly from consider- 
ation for the health and comfort of his employees. These 
will be evident in improved workmanship, in a smaller per- 
centage of ruined goods, in more regular and steady em- 
ployees, and, most important, the earlier marriage of em- 
ployees. This latter, all employers testify, has a large effect 
in improving the character of the workmen and in making 
them more valuable in a purely economic sense. 

There has been a considerable movement of manufactures 
from Manhattan, which has taken two directions. First, 
there has been a removal of factories to the outlying or 
suburban districts of the metropolitan area. This is a dis- 
tinct movement from the centre of the city to its periphery. 
In the second place, there has been a movement from the 
city to more distant points entirely outside the industrial 
district of New York. 
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The industrial history of New York City furnishes sev- 
eral instances of the removal of entire industries. Iron 
foundries have long since ceased to exist in Manhattan; 
the stone and marble cutters found property too expensive 
and moved to the Long Island City waterfront; the boot 
and shoe industry needed air and light, it moved out of 
Manhattan, many factories going to Brooklyn. Some of 
the largest industries in the nearby Jersey towns were once 
located in New York City. The movement is going on 
slowly but steadily; factories are moving out of Man- 
hattan and others are preparing to leave. 



CHAPTER V 



The Distribution of Workers Employed in Manu- 
factures in New York City 

Manhattan below Fourteenth Street 

In the preceding two chapters the causes of the location 
of industries have been investigated. The aim has been to 
set forth the main factors which have brought the various 
kinds of industries to Manhattan, and the advantages which 
manufacturers find there. The factors influencing the loca- 
tion of industries in the suburbs have also been considered. 
Certain strong economic currents have been steadily tend- 
ing toward the removal of factories from the centre of the 
city. This is evidenced not only by the answers given by 
the employers, but also by the number of establishments 
which have actually removed. 

The question now arises : What effect has the location of a 
factory upon the distribution of its employees? What are 
the factors which influence the distribution of the workers ? 
Further, what is the effect of the removal of a factory upon 
the distribution of the employees? What are the differ- 
ences in effect upon the residences of workers, of a location 
in Manhattan and one in a near-by suburb ? 

There were, of course, no available statistics concerning the 
distribution of the residences of workers. It was necessary, 
therefore, to collect all the data upon which to base any con- 
clusions. This was done by distributing cards among the 
workers in factories in Manhattan and in other boroughs. 
116 [116 
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These cards asked for various important facts, such as sex, 
nationality, occupation, residence, lines of transit used in 
getting to work, carfare spent, length of time required in 
getting to work, and ownership of homes. The cards were 
filled out by the workers in most of the important indus- 
tries of the city, and the total number amounted to over 
16,000. Statistics were gathered not only from Manhattan 
but from the other boroughs and from some factories in 
New Jersey. 1 

In presenting the results of the investigation, the attempt 
has been made to segregate certain main factors which 
directly affect the distribution of employees. The factors, 
which have been chosen as most important, are wages, hours 
of work, and nationalities. Thus any relation between 
the length of the working day and the distribution of work- 
ers can be traced and the effects of nationalities and wages 
may also be observed. The statistics have not been presented 
en masse for the workers of the entire city, because such a 
treatment, involving widely diverse situations and loca- 
tions, would be quite unintelligible. Each locality, which 
is a unit as related to transit facilities, has been treated 
separately. The districts so treated are, Lower Manhattan, 
Upper Manhattan, Brooklyn near Brooklyn Bridge, Will- 
iamsburg, South Brooklyn, Erie Basin, Queens, Laurel 
Hills, Mt. Vernon, and some miscellaneous suburban places. 

The data based on the studies of these districts make it 
possible to study the effect of the different localities upon 
the distribution of workers. The most important of these 
comparisons will be those between the congested factories 
in Lower Manhattan and those in the less densely popu- 
lated districts in the suburbs. 

In the following tables the workers employed in Manhat- 



1 For a description of the methods used see Appendix I. 
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tan have been divided into two groups : namely, those work- 
ing- below Fourteenth Street and those working above Four- 
teenth Street. By far the larger of these groups is that 
composed of persons employed below Fourteenth Street, 
which is the district of extreme congestion of both popu- 
lation and manufactures. The data for this group have 
been drawn from almost every type of industry and from 
every part of the district. This is shown in Table 28, which 
gives the number of workers in each industry. With one 
exception the group is homogenous. There was one un- 
usually large establishment located on the West Side, con- 
venient to the Jersey ferries, and this introduced an element 
of error. The attractiveness of the near-by Jersey suburbs 
and the ease of reaching them must be taken into considera- 
tion in interpreting the accompanying statistics. 



Table 28 

manhattan below fourteenth street 
Workers Furnishing Data Classified by Industries 





Number of Employees. 


Industries. 








Males. 


Females. 




'31 


4 




1908 


633 




■93 


5 




238 


7' 




996 


423 




5 


no 




995 


918 




536 


484 



Hours of Work 
Table 29 presents in summary fashion an analysis of the 
relation of hours of work to the residences of employees. It 
will be noted that the percentage of employees living and 
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working in Lower Manhattan increases steadily with the 
lengthening of the working day, while conversely the pro- 
portion of workers living in Brooklyn and the other out- 
lying districts decreases. The general tendency seems to be 
that, as the working day increases in length, the employees 
exhibit a stronger and stronger tendency to live in the dis- 
trict in which they work. Of those workers in Lower Man- 

Table 29 

SUMMARY 

Hours of Work and Residences of Male Workers Employed in Lower Manhattan 



Proportion of Workers in each Group Living in : 



Hours of Work, 


Manhattan 


Manhattan 






per Week. 


Below 14th St. 


Above 14th St. 


Other Boroughs. 


Jersey. 


48-50.59 


13-3* 


24.0JS 


51.2% 


11.5% 


51-53-59 


18.8 


29-3 


34-4 


■7-5 


54-56.59 


33-8 


20.3 


36.8 


9-1 


57-59-59 


49-5 


19.4 


25.4 


5-7 


60-62.59 


43.6 


25.1 


26.2 


5-' 


Per Day. 










8-8.29 


12.9 


24.6 


49-4 


12.1 


8.30 -8.59 


14.8 


23-5 


5°-5 


1 1.2 


9-9.29 


19.1 


27.7 


37-5 


'5-7 


9-30-9-59 


48.3 


20.1 


25.9 


5-7 


10-10.29 


47-9 


20.6 


25.6 


5-9 


All Workers. 


28.7 


24.2 


54-0 


11. 1 



hattan who have an eight-hour day, 12.9 per cent live 
below 14th Street, very close to their places of employ- 
ment; but of those working a ten-hour day, 47.9 per cent 
live below 14th Street. 

A decided relation is also shown to exist (Table 30) 
between the hours of work and the proportionate number 
of persons walking and riding to work. Thus the per- 
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centage of those walking to work of the group 48-50.59 
hours is 13. 1 per cent; this increases to 40.5 per cent in the 
60-62.59 hour group; the proportion of all workers in 
Lower Manhattan who walk to work is 26.3 per cent. The 
amount of carfare spent, it will be noted, also decreases with 
the lengthening of the hours of work. 

Table 30 

SUMMARY 

Hours of Work and Carfare of Male Workers Employed in Lower Manhattan 



Proportion of Workers in each Group who: 



Hours of Work, 
Per Week. 


Walk to Work. 


Pay 10 cents Carfare 
or less Per Day. 


Pay more than 10 cents 
Carfare Per Day. 


48-50.59 




59-4% 


27.5% 


5'-53-59 


20.3 


43-5 


36.2 


54-56.59 


26.7 


53-° 


20.3 


57-59-59 


42-3 


46.5 


1 1.2 


60-62.59 


40.5 


48.0 


"•3 


Per Day. 








8-8.29 


"•3 


61.8 


26.9 


8.30-8.59 


18.1 


51-5 


3°-4 


9-9.29 


18.6 


48.6 


32.8 


9-3°-9-59 


41.1 


43-7 


15.2 


10-10.29 


42.4 


45-3 


"■3 


All Workers. 


26.3 


49-7 


24.0 



A most interesting relation is brought out by Table 31, 
showing the time consumed in getting to work. The length 
of time required in getting to work is, perhaps, the best 
measure of the distribution of the workers about their places 
of employment. It is not subject to arbitrary boundaries, 
it is not dependent on varying means of transit, but accur- 
ately measures the time which a worker is willing to expend 
in going to and from his work. This measure may be 
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termed time-distance. Among men working the shortest 
day, only 13.7 per cent live within a time-distance of forty 
minutes, while no less than 43.6 per cent of the men working 
from 60-62.59 hours per week live within a time-distance of 
forty minutes. This includes the time going and coming 
and means a one-way time-distance of twenty minutes. In 

Table 31 

SUMMARY 

Hours of Work and Time- Distance of Male Workers Employed in Lower 
Ma7ihatian 



Time Consumed in Getting to Work : 



Hours of Work, 
Per Week. 


One Hour 
or Less. 


61-100 
Minutes. 


101-140 
Minutes. 


141 Minutes 
or more. 


48-50.59 


33-^ 


3'.o$ 


28.8% 


7-°fo 


5 '-53-59 


41.7 


22.4 


24.7 


11,2 


54-56.59 


49.0 


28.6 


.5.6 


6.8 


57-59-59 


59-3 


19.2 


18.9 


2-5 


60-62 59 


67.0 


17.8 


12.7 


2 -5 


Per Day. 










8-8. 29 


3'-4 


33-7 


29.7 


6.2 


8.30-8.59 


3«-5 


27.1 


27.1 


9-3 


9-9.29 


41.4 


25.2 


23.0 


10.4 


9-30-9-59 


59.0 


22.3 


14.5 


4.2 


10-10.29 


62.4 


17-5 


17.4 


2-7 


All Workers. 


47-1 


24.2 


21.9 


6.8 



Table 3 1 and others of a similar nature the sub-groups have 
been combined, in order to bring out in bold relief the im- 
portant features which are sometimes concealed in the more 
detailed tables. 1 

The statistics dealing with the relation of hours of work 
to the distribution of factory workers (Tables 29, 30 and 

1 See Appendix II. 
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31) indicate some very clear correlations. The conclusion 
which they suggest is, that the longer the working day, the 
nearer to their place of work must the workers live. 

Table 32 shows the distribution of the female workers. 
It shows the same close relation of the lengthening of the 
working day to the place of residence. Thus among the 

Table 32 

SUMMARY 

Hours of Work and Residences of Female Worker* Employed in Lower 
Manhattan 



Proportion of Workers in each Group Living in : 



Hours of Work, 
Per Week. 


Manhattan 
Below 14th St. 


Manhattan. 
Above 14th St. 


Other Boroughs. 


Jersey. 


48-50.59 


26.8% 


259% 


40.4 % 


6.9 % 


51-53-59 


25.0 


29.1 


3*.o 


'5-9 


54-56.59 


47.2 


18.2 


22.3 


12.3 


57- 59-59 




15.2 


16.8 


9-9 


60-62. 59 


60.1 


14.8 


22.9 


2.2 


Per Day. 










8-8.29 


27.8 


24.8 


40.4 


7.0 


8.30-8.59 


19.8 


16.8 


56.9 


H 


9-9. 29 


23.9 


36.0 


20.5 


19.6 


9.3 -9.59 


46.8 


«7-4 


24.8 


11. 


IO-I0.29 


58.6 


15.1 


18.2 


8.1 


All Workers. 


40.2 


22.2 


26.4 


11,2 



women working 8-8.29 hours per day, 27.8 per cent live 
below 14th Street, while of those working 10-10.29 hours 
per day, 58.6 per cent live in the same locality; while of all 
the female workers in Lower Manhattan 40.2 per cent live 
in Manhattan below 14th Street. The proportion of females 
living in the outlying boroughs is greater for the shorter 
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hour groups, but no very exact correlation can be traced. 
The data for certain groups and for New Jersey are con- 
fused here, as among the males, by the location of certain 
large firms near the New Jersey ferries. 

Although by no means as exact a correlation is evident 
among the females, as was apparent in case of the males, 
between hours of work and the numbers walking to work, 

Table 33 

SUMMARY 

Hours of Work and Carfare of Female Workers Employed in Lower 
Manhattan 



Proportion of Workers in each Group who : 



Hours of Work, 
Per Week. 


Walk to 
Work. 


Pay 10 cents or less 
Carfare Per Day. 


Pay more than 10 cents 
Carfare Per Day. 


48-50.59 


32.3% 


49-0 % 


18.7% 


51-53-59 


25.1 


51.2 


23.7 


54-56.59 


42.1 


40.6 


17-3 


57-59-59 


52.9 


34-6 


12.5 


60-62.59 


61.0 


32-7 


'•3 


Per Day. 








8-8.29 


31.6 


47-9 


20.5 


8.30-8.59 


21.4 


63.0 


15.6 


9-9.29 


25.8 


48.0 


15.6 


9.30-9.59 


41.7 


40.9 


17.4 


10-10.29 


54.8 


34-2 


11.0 


All Workers. 


39-2 


43-3 


17-5 



the effect of long hours as against the shorter day, is none 
the less demonstrable. The effect of long hours is also clear 
from the increasing time-distance. These facts are shown 
in Tables 33 and 34. 

In the statistics which have been presented, although the 
relations are not absolutely exact or proportional, the in- 
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fluence of the lengthening of the working day upon the dis- 
tribution of workers is clearly marked. It is evident that 
among the female workers as well as among the males, the 
longer the working day, the nearer the place of work do 

Table 34 

SUMMARY 

Hours of Work and Time- Distance of Female Workers Employed in Lower 
Manhattan 



Time Consumed in Getting to Work. 



Hours of Work, 


One Hour 


61-100 


101-140 


141 Minutes 


Per Week. 


or less. 


Minutes. 


Minutes. 


or more. 


48-50.59 


54-4% 


22-9% 


18.3% 


A4% 


51-53-59 


51-3 


25.8 


19-9 


3-° 


54-56-59 


62.3 




18.2 


4.4 


57-59-59 


64.8 


16.7 


H-7 


3.8 


60-62.59 


83.0 


10.3 


5-4 


1-3 


Per Day. 










8-S.29 


S3- 2 


23.1 


•9-3 


4-4 


8.30-8.59 


50.8 


29.8 


15.6 


3-8 


9-9.29 


52.8 


24.4 


20.0 


2.8 


9.30-9.59 


59.6 


164 


19.9 


4-i 


10-10.29 


69.1 


15.2 


12.5 


3-2 


All Workers. 


59.6 


20.2 


16.7 


3-5 



the employees live. Comparison of the male and female 
groups reveals some interesting facts. (See Table 35.) 

The most striking fact revealed by this table is the much 
larger proportion of females living in downtown Manhattan 
or close to their place of work. The significance of this 
fact is somewhat lessened when it is considered that 36.2 
per cent of the females work the long day from 10-10.29 
hours, while only 23.3 per cent of the males are working 
these hours. 
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By selecting- some of the groups, which show the most 
exact correlations, we may be able to arrive at some con- 
clusion as to the relative residence mobility of male and 

Table 35 



SUMMARY 

Comparison of Total Male and Female Workers Employed in Lower Manhattan, 
Living in Specified Boroughs 



Borough. 


Male. 


Female. 


Manhattan above 14th Street 


24.2% 


22.2% 




2S.8 


40.2 




6.2 


4-3 




25.0 


20.1 




3-9 


1.6 




11. 1 


1 1.2 



female workers. Comparison of the proportions of the two 
sexes who walk to work is given in Table 36. 

Table 36 

SUMMARY 

Hours of Work and Comparison of Male and Female Workers Employed in 
Lower Manhattan, who Walk to Work. 



Hours of Work. 


Male. 


Female. 


8-8.29 






8.30-8.59 


18.1 


21.4 


9-9.29 


18.6 


25.8 


9-3°-9-59 


41. 1 


41.7 


10-10.29 


4*4 


54.8 


All Groups. 


26.3 


' 39-2 



This comparison indicates at once that, in each of the 
daily hour groups, the proportion of the female workers 
who walk to work is considerably larger than that of the 
males. No doubt this is to be partially explained by the fact 
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that the women workers receive, as a rule, smaller pay than 
the male employees. Table 37 presents a summary of the 
comparative distribution of male and female workers as 
measured by time-distance. 

Table 37 

SUMMARY 

Hours of Work and Comparison of Time-distance of Male and Female Workers 
Employed in Lower Manhattan. 



Hours of Work. 


Time Consumed in Getling to Work. 


One Hour or Less. 


101-140 Minutes. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


8-8.29 


3'-4% 


53-2% 


29-7% 


I9-3J& 


8.30-8.59 


36.S 


50.8 


27.1 


15.6 


9-9.29 


41.4 


52.8 


23.0 


20.0 


9- 3°"9-59 


59.0 


59.6 


1+5 ■ 


19.9 


10-10.29 


62.4 


69.1 


■7-4 


12.7 


All Workers. 


47-" 


59.6 


21.9 


16.7 



It is evident at once from the comparisons of similar 
groups of men and women workers, that the women, on the 
whole, live much nearer their places of employment than the 
men. We find that 59.6 per cent of the women live within 
a half-hour distance of the factories, while only 47.1 per cent 
of the men live within the same time-distance of their work. 
We also find that while 6.8 per cent of the men live seventy 
minutes or more distant from their work shops, only 3.5 
per cent of the women live so far away. On the basis of 
these facts, then, it appears that men are more mobile in 
respect to their residence than women. Inspection of the 
groups reveals the fact that in the one hour or less group, 
the total variation among the various hour classifications 
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is only 18.3 per cent in the female groups, while the male 
groups show a variation of 31.0 per cent. In the other 
groups greater variation in the male groups is also evident. 
These facts indicate that the female workers live nearer the 
factories and are not as free in their choice of residence as 
the men. The data concerning the hours of work, then, 
support the conclusion that there is a very close relation be- 
tween the length of the working day and the distribution 
of the employees. The closeness of this relation suggests 
cause and effect — that the short working day permits a scat- 
tering of the employees tO' less congested districts, and that 
the long working day necessitates a residence near the place 
of work, hence, in the crowded parts of the city. Not only 
does this casual connection seem to apply to the extremes 
of the hour groups, but the distribution of factory employees 
extends and widens with each shortening of the working 
day. There is marked difference between the distribution 
of the males and that of the females; the women workers 
tend to live much nearer their places of work than the male 
workers. 

The conclusions indicated by the preceding analysis and 
consideration of the data collected at first hand from work- 
ers in Lower Manhattan, may be summed up in the follow- 
ing general propositions: 

I. The proportion of workers working and living in the 
congested districts varies directly with the length of the 
working day. While the proportion of workers working 
in the congested districts but living in the suburbs or less 
densely populated districts varies inversely with the length 
of the working day. 

II. The proportion of workers walking to work varies 
directly with the length of the working day. Hence, the 
proportion of workers who pay carfare varies inversely with 
the length of the working day. 
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III. The amount of carfare paid tends to vary inversely 
with the length of the working day. 

IV. The distribution of workers, measured by time-dis- 
tance from their places of employment, varies inversely 
with the length of the working day. 

V. The residence-mobility of male workers, in relation 
to the length of the working day, is greater than the resi- 
dence-mobility of female workers. 

W ages 

Some very important conclusions may be drawn from a 
consideration of workers classified by wage groups. The 
workers have been divided, for the purpose of the study of 
wages, into groups of two dollars each. These groups range 
from $4.oo-$5.99 to $40.00 or more a week. In such a large 
number of classifications, some of the groups are compara- 
tively small and in comparison with the larger groups are 
unimportant. In the summary tables which are here intro- 
duced and in the conclusions, no special notice will be taken 
of any group having less than 100 frequencies. Certain 
disconcerting factors also appear, in these tables, as in the 
hour groups. However, the employees of the factories near 
the Hudson River ferries and tubes, are scattered through 
the various groups, and hence, they disarrange only the 
groups in which they are especially prominent. These var- 
iations will, however, be passed over without further com- 
ment. 

There is a distinct tendency for a large proportion of the 
lower-paid groups to reside in Manhattan, and for large 
proportions of the higher-paid workers to live in the less 
densely populated districts. This fact accords well with 
our a priori assumptions that it is the poor who dwell in 
the congested districts. The gradual decrease, as wages in- 
crease, in the proportion of those living in lower Manhattan 
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is surprising and important. These facts are shown in 
Table 38. 

Table 38 

SUMMARY 

Wages and Residences of Male Workers Employed in Lower Manhattan 



Proportion of Total Workers Living in : 



Weekly Wage . 


Manhattan. 


Manhattan. 






Groups. 


Below 14th St. 


Above 14th St. 


Other Boroughs. 


Jersey. 


S8.00- 9.99 


53-8 ifc 




26.8% 


4-4% 


10.00-11.99 


45-1 


21.4 


26.6 


6.9 


12.00-13.99 


42.1 


24-5 


36.4 


7.0 


14.00-15.99 


33-6 


27-3 


28.2 


10.9 


16.00-17.99 


24.5 


20.4 


454 


9-7 


18.00-19.99 


27.2 


23-3 


39-2 


10.2 


zo.00-21.99 


1 1.6 


25.8 


48.0 


14.6 


22.00-23.99 


16.9 


25.8 


41.2 


16.1 


24.00-25.99 


14.4 


18. 1 


5'-7 


15.8 



In Table 38, as the wages increase from the smallest 
group, $8.00-9.99, tne proportion of workers residing in 



Table 39 

SUMMARY 



Wages and Carfare of Male Workers Employed in Lower Manhattan 





Proportion of Total Workers. 


Weekly Wage 


Walking 


Paying IO Cents Carfare 


Paying more than 10 Cents 


Groups. 


to Work. 


or Less Per Day. 


Carfare Per Day. 


I8.00- 9.99 


5'-97* 


37-5* 


10.6% 


IO.OO-II.99 


41.0 


45-1 


«39 


12.00-13.99 


36.8 


s i' 


12.1 


14.00-15.99 


30.2 


48.0 


21.8 


16.00-17.99 


21-3 


574 


21.3 


18.00-19.99 


23-1 


48.3 


28.6 


20.00-21.99 


I2.I 


60.5 


27.4 


22.00-23.99 


18.6 


47-2 


34-2 


24.00-25.99 


■5-3 


51.2 


33-5 
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Manhattan decreases from 53.8 per cent until in the group 
$20.00-21.99 the proportion has fallen to 11.6 per cent. A 
more direct and interesting correlation could hardly be 
found. 

Table 39 shows the proportion of workers in each wage 
group who walk to work and who pay specified amounts of 
carfare. There is evident a very close relation between the 
amount of the wages and carfares. Indeed, it is clear that 
the proportion of workers walking to work gradually de- 



Table 40 

SUMMARY 

Wages and Tims-distance of Male Workers in Lower Manhattan 





Time Consumed in Getting to Work : 


Weekly Wage 


One Hour 


61-100 


101-140 


141 Minutes 


Groups. 


or Less. 


Minutes. 


Minutes. 


or more. 


38. 00-9. 99 


63.8% 


'7-5% 


■4-4% 


4-3# 


10.oo-n.99 


62.5 


16.7 


16.8 


4.0 


i2.00-r3.99 


55.6 


20.5 


22.5 


3'4 


14.00-15.99 


55- 1 


21.4 


16.9 


6.6 


i6.oo-r7. 99 


42.3 


30.1 


21.0 


6.6 


18.00-r9.99 


45-3 


23.8 


23-S 


7-i 


20.00-2 r. 99 


33-3 


32.6 


24.9 


9.2 


22. 00-23.99 


34-5 


26.3 


3'-3 


7-9 


24.00-25.99 


33-0 


23-7 


32.6 


10.7 



creases as the wages rise. This fact seems to indicate at 
least some connection between the two facts, and the con- 
nection may perhaps be a causal one. 

The summary Table 40 showing the proportions of the 
various groups, living at specified time-distances from their 
places of employment, shows a distinct tendency, as their 
wages increase, for larger proportions of the workers to 
live at a distance from the factory. Further, it is evident 
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that as the wages increase, the distance from the factory- 
increases. There is a gradual decline, for example, in the 
one hour or less group, with two minor exceptions as the 
Table 41 

SUMMARY 

Wages and Residences of Female Workers Employed in Lower Manhattan 



Proportion of Total Workers Living in : 



Weekly 


Manhattan 


Manhattan 






Wage Groups. 


Below 14th St. 


Above 14th St. 


Other Boroughs. 


Jersey. 


S4.00- 5.99 


60.9% 


17.1% 


19.1% 


2.9% 


6.00- 7.99 


47-4 


12.5 


28.5 


11,6 


8.00- 9.99 


42.4 


20.3 


30-7 


6.6 


10.oo-1r.99 


32-S 


346 


20.0 


12.9 


1 2.00-13. 99 


24.0 


36.6 


18. 1 


21.3 


14.00-15.99 


6.3 


39-6 


33-3 


20.8 



wages increase, indicating that it is, as might be expected, 
the poorly paid employees who live nearest the factory. It 
may be concluded on the basis of this analysis of wage data, 

Table 42 

SUMMARY 



Wages and Carfare of Female Workers Employed in Loiuer Manhattan 





Proportion of Workers who : 


Weekly 


Walk 


Pay 10 Cents Carfare 


Pay more than 10 Cents 


Wage Groups. 


to Work. 


or Less Per Day. 


Carfare Per Day. 


S4.00- 5.99 


62.9% 


3 2 -4% 


4-7% 


6.00- 7.99 


43- 6 


43-4 


13.2 


8.00- 9.99 


39-0 


44.1 


16.9 


10.00-1 1.99 


34-9 


43-8 


21.3 


12,00-13.99 


27.1 


43-0 


29.9 


14.00-15.99 


16.7 


47-9 


35-4 
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that there is a close correlation between the wages of the 
workers and their residence, carfare and time-distance. We 

Table 43 

SUMMARY 

Wages and Time-Distance of Female Workers Employed in Lower 
Manhattan 



Time Consumed in Getting to Work. 



Weekly 


One Hour 


61-100 


101-140 


141 Minutes 


Wage Groups. 


or Less. 


Minutes. 


Minutes. 


or More. 


54 00- 5.99 


78.1% 




7.6 <S 


2.8JS 


6.00- 7.99 


58.9 


20.7 


16.4 


4.0 


8.00- 9.99 


62.0 


20.4 


■45 


3-' 


10.00-11.99 


61.9 


17.0 


17.9 


3-2 


12,00-13.99 


49.8 


23.1 


25'3 


1.8 


14.00-15.99 


33-4 


41.6 


16.7 


8-3 



conclude further that there seems to be a causal relation 
between the two series of facts. 



Table 44 



SUMMARY 

Comparison of Wages and Residences of Male and Female Workers Employed 
in Lower Manhattan. 





Male Workers 




Female Workers 


Male 


Living Below 


Female 


Living Below 


Wage Groups. 


14th Street, 


Wage Groups. 


14th Street, 


Manhattan, 




Manhattan. 


£8.00- 9.99 


538% 


£4.00- 5.99 


60.9% 


10.00-11.99 


45-' 


6.00- 7.99 


47-4 


12.00-13.99 


42.1 


8.00- 9.99 


42.4 


14.00-1599 


33-6 


10. 00-11.99 


32-5 


16.00-17.99 


24.5 


12.00-13.99 


24.0 


18.00-19.99 


27.2 


14. 00-15. 99 


6-3 


20.00-21.99 


11.9 






22.00-23.99 


16.9 






24.00-25.99 


14.4 
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The data on wages for female workers employed in fac- 
tories in downtown Manhattan, show some results not 
less interesting than those for the males. The variation in 
wages is by no means as great as among the male workers. 
In fact, the only important groups are those between the 
amounts of $4.00 and $15.99. 

It is to be noted, in the accompanying analyses of the data 
in Tables 41, 42 and 43, that the distribution of female em- 
ployees seems to follow the same general tendencies as were 
■found very prominently indicated in the case of the males ; 
that, as wages increase, the proportion of women living in 
Manhattan decreases sharply and steadily. The proportions 
of workers residing in the other boroughs increase corres- 
pondingly. 

Table 45 

SUMMARY 



Comparison of Wages and Workers Walking to Work, of Male ana Female 
Workers E?nfloyed in Lower Manhattan 



Male 


Male Workers 


Female 


Female Workers 


Wage Groups. 


Walking to Work. 


Wage Groups. 


Walking to Work. 


$8.00- 9.99 


51.9% 


$4.00- 5.99 


62.9% 


io.oo-i 1.99 


41.O 


6.00- 7.99 


43- 6 


12.00-13.99 


36.8 


8.00- 9.99 


39-o 


14.00-15.99 


30.2 


10. 00-11.99 


34-9 


16.00-17.99 


21.3 


12.00-13.99 


27.1 


18.00-19.99 


23.1 


14.00-15.99 


16.7 


20.00-21.99 


12. 1 






22.00-23.99 


18.6 






24.00-25.99 


15-3 







Comparison of the wage data with a view to determining 
the relative mobility of males and females, with regard to 
wages, is especially difficult owing to the great differences in 
wages. It will be possible, by making a few comparisons 
of the most regular and homogeneous classifications, to 
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secure some reliable indications. Table 44 shows the pro- 
portion of male workers as compared with the proportion of 
female workers working and living below 14th Street, in 
the various wage groups. Within the nine groups, from 
$8.00 to $25.99 t ne proportion of males residing in Lower 
Manhattan decreases from 53.8 per cent to 14.4 per cent. 
Within the six groups from $4.00 to $15.99, th e propor- 
tion of female workers falls from 60.9 per cent to 6.3 per 
cent. This comparison shows the tendency of the women 
to live near their work and indicates considerably less mo- 
bility. 

Table 46 

SUMMARY 

Comparison of Wages and Carfate paid by Male and Female Workers 
Employed in Lower Manhattan. 



Male 
Wage Groups. 


Male Workers 
Paying more than 
10 cents Carfare. 


Female 
Wage Groups. 


Female Workers 
Paying more than 
10 cents Carfare. 


$8.00- 9.99 


10.6% 


$4.00- 5.99 


4-7% 


10.00-11.99 


13-9 


6.00- 7.99 


13.2 


12.00-13.99 


12. 1 


8.00- 9.99 


16.9 


14.00-15.99 


21.8 


10.00-11.99 


21.3 


16.00-17.99 


21.3 


12.00-13.99 


29.9 


18.00-19.99 


28.6 


14.00-15.99 


35-4 


20.00-21.99 


27.4 






22.00-23.99 


34-2 






24.00-25.99 


33-5 







In each of the other tables, 45, 46 and 47, the comparisons 
reveal the close attachment of the female workers to their 
places of work. One explanation of this fact is doubtless 
the average lower wage, but it cannot be explained entirely 
on this basis. There is doubtless a greater inclination on the 
part of women workers to get work near home. 

The data which we have considered and analyzed have 
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indicated clearly the importance of wages in the problem of 
the distribution of the city's population. In all cases certain 
general laws seem to be operating. Many of the correla- 
tions among the wage groups are really remarkable. In 

Table 47 

SUMMARY 

Comparison of Wages and Time-distance of Male and Female Workers 
Employed in Lower Manhattan, 



Male 
Wage Groups. 


Male Workers' 
Time-distance of one 
Hour or less. 


Female 
Wage Groups. 


Female Workers' 
Time-distance of one 
Hour or less. 


$8.00- 9.99 


63.8% 


$4.00- 5.99 


78. if. 


Io.OO-1r.99 


62.5 


6.00- 7.99 


58.9 


12.00-13.99 


55-6 


8.00- 9.99 


62.0 


14.OO-15.99 


42- 3 


10. 00- 1 1.99 


61.9 


16.00-17.99 


45-3 


12.00-13. 99 


49.8 


18.00-19.99 


45-3 


14.00-15.99 


33-4 


20.00-21.99 


33-3 






22.00-23.99 


33-5 






24 .00-25. 99 


33-° 







all the classifications intimate and seemingly causal connec- 
tions between increasing wages and constantly widening 
distribution are evident. The following laws or general 
principles may therefore be laid down : 

I. The proportion of workers working and living in the 
congested districts varies inversely with wages. Hence, 
the proportion of workers working in congested districts 
but living in the suburbs of less densely populated districts 
varies directly with wages. 

II. The proportion of workers walking to work varies 
inversely with wages. On the other hand, the proportion 
of workers paying carfare varies directly with wages. 

III. The amount of carfare paid varies directly with 
wages. 
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IV. The distribution of workers, measured by time-dis- 
tance from the place of employment, varies directly with 
wages. Or, the greater the wage, the farther from the fac- 
tory do the employees live. 

V. The residence mobility of male workers, measured by 
wages, is greater than the residence mobility of female 
workers. 

Nationalities 

Before considering the results of the study of the nation- 
alities of workers in Manhattan, it may be well to recall the 
general distribution of population. 1 The Hebrew, Russian, 
Austrian and Slavic peoples are crowded into the Lower 
East Side, below Fifth Street, and East of the Bowery. It 
is in this region that congestion has reached its maximum. 
To the north of this district are Germans, with a constantly 
increasing proportion of jews and Italians. There is no 
distinctive settlement on the middle East Side, the popula- 
tion consisting mainly of Scandinavian and Germanic peo- 
ples, with a few Irish. In the vicinity of 60th and 70th 
Streets, the Bohemian settlement is reached. Still farther 
north, from 100th to 116th Streets, east of Second Avenue, 
is the uptown " Little Italy ", which is rapidly becoming an- 
other congested district. Along Third, Lexington, Madison, 
and Fifth Avenues, in the same neighborhood, the Jews 
predominate. 

" Little Italy " downtown is divided into two sections, the 
one lying east of the Bowery and extending as far uptown 
as First Street, the other west of the Bowery and consti- 
tuting the larger and more populous Italian district. The 
Greenwich district is largely American, with a growing 
population of Italians; to the north of Fourteenth Street and 

1 See Chap. II, pp. 31 et seq. Population by assembly districts and 
nationalities. 
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extending as far uptown as the Negro settlements in the 
neighborhood of Fifty-ninth Street and the Sixties, are 
the Irish and Germans, who live in what is known as the 
Hell's Kitchen district ; here are also to be found occasional 
Italians and Jews. 

In the Bronx is to be found a large proportion of Jews, 
many of the lower strata. In Brooklyn, especially in 
Brownsville and Williamsburg, there are large numbers of 
Jews who were formerly East Siders. The population of 
Brooklyn is by no means as distinctly divided into settle- 
ments as that of Manhattan, although in the vicinity of 
Navy Street there is an Italian settlement, and along Myrtle 
Avenue a Negro district. In the Wallabout section, some 
abominable East Side tenements have been reproduced with 
Jewish signs on the shop windows. 

All other factors being equal, the various nationalities 
tend to concentrate in those sections where there are the 
homes of their countrymen. Predominance of a nation- 
ality in a certain section may not, however, reflect a desire 
of the people to live in this or that section. The facts are 
that they first went there to live and afterwards found work. 
Since the work was in or near the congested districts, they 
retained their residences there. It is therefore only by 
comparison of the Manhattan statistics with those of the 
less densely populated sections of New York City, that we 
can arrive at some clear understanding of the reasons under- 
lying the congestion of certain races. 1 

For the workers employed in the lower part of Man- 
hattan, the essential features of the distribution by nationali- 

1 For all practical purposes, the Jews and 1 Russians may be taken as 
synonymous, because there are very few Russians in New York City, 
other than Jews. But since these persons actually returned themselves 
as Russians or Jews, it was thought best to make the distinction. 
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ties are shown in Tables 48, 49 and 50. Congestion is 
often attributed to the inordinate desire of certain races or 
nationalities to congregate. The Jews and the Italians have 
each been accused of causing congestion. These recent ar- 
rivals have no doubt largely inhabited congested districts, 
they have doubtless complicated the situation, but it seems 
unjust and unscientific to assert that congestion is caused 
by these groups of peoples. In fact the entire reasoning 
underlying this theory of congestion is based on a priori 
logic and is open to serious objections. 

Table 48 

SUMMARY 

Distribution by Nationalities and Residences of Male Workers 
Employed in Lower Manhattan 





Proportion of Total Workers Living in : 


Nationalities. 


Manhattan 
Below 14th St. 


Manhattan 
Above 14th St. 


Other 
Boroughs. 


Jersey. 




10.8% 


23 8% 


44-5 & 


20.9% 






3'-7 


38.5 


■7-3 




13.3 


24.6 


46.2 


•5-9 




30.0 


38.8 


25.0 


6.2 




44.6 


31-7 


15.8 


7.9 




58.3 


13.8 


26.8 


l.l 




61.7 


14.4 


21.3 


2.6 




64.0 


10.4 


24.8 


0.8 




64.1 


12.6 


21.4 


1.9 



This summary, supplemented by the fuller presentation 
of the nationality groups (see Table III) indicates that the 
Germans, British and Americans have a decided antipathy 
for Manhattan and are inclined to scatter to the suburban 
sections to a much greater ^extent than any of the other 
nationalities. The Russian- Jews, Russians (probably al- 
most all Hebrew), Italians, and Austrian- Jews, show the 
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largest proportion of their numbers in lower Manhattan. 
The Irish occupy a middle position although their total num- 
ber in all of Manhattan is large. 

Table 49 

SUMMARY 

Nationality and Carfare of Male Workers Employed in Lower Manhattan 





Proportion of Workers who : 




Walk 


Pay 10 Cents Carfare 


Pay more than 10 Cents 


Nationalities. 


to Work. 


or Less Per Day- 


Carfare Per Day. 




9.2% 


56.6% 


34-2% 




15-4 


48.1 


3«-5 




IS-3 


49-9 


34- S 


Irish 


35-4 


49.2 


15-4 




33-7 


55-4 


10.9 


Hebrew- Russian . 


44.4 


51.2 


4.4 


Italian 


55-3 


33-7 


11. 




52.0 


47.2 


0.8 


Hebrew-Austrian. . 


48.5 


44-7 


6.8 



Table 50 

SUMMARY 

Nationalities and Time-Distance of Male Workers Employed in Lower 
Manhattan 



Time Required in Getting to Work : 





One Hour 


61-100 


101-140 


141 Minutes or 


Nationalities. 


or Less. 


Minutes. 


Minutes. 


More. 






31-0% 


27.2% 


II.7JI 




31.8 


22.1 


3°-7 


■5-4 




33-9 


28.0 


27.9 


10.2 




59- 2 


21.7 


17-5 


1.6 




63-3 




17.8 


3° 


Hebrew-Russian. . 


68.2 


16. 1 


15-0 


0.7 




70.2 


13.6 


14-2 


2.0 




66.4 


20 


12.8 


0.8 


Hebrew- Austrian . 


77-7 


■7-5 


4-8 
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No doubt, a contributing factor in the distribution of the 
different nationalities, aside from racial tendencies to form 
distinct colonies, is the fact that it is largely the Hebrews 
and Italians who are employed for long hours at small pay. 
These elements, as we have already found, are of great im- 
portance. 

The nationality groups among the females are not as 
Table 51 

SUMMARY 

Nationalities and Residences of Female Workers Employed in Lower 
Manhattan 



Proportion of Workers Living in : 





Manhattan 


Manhattan 


Other 




Nationalities. 


Below 14th St. 


Above 14th St. 


Boroughs. 


Jersey. 


British 


■8.2 % 


29.I # 


36-3% 


16.4% 




23.1 


25.2 


29.7 


22.0 




23-5 


25-3 


35-° 


16.2 




3 2 -9 


4°-3 


1S.1 


8.7 


Hebrew-American . . 


46.0 


32.2 


20.6 


1.2 




64.3 


21.4 


1 1.9 


2.4 


Hebrew- Russian .... 


7"'3 


12.3 


16.4 






75-7 


8-5 


10.5 


5-3 


Hebrew-Austrian — 


81. 1 


■3-5 


2.7 


2-7 




79.1 


6.0 


15.0 





large as the males, but the summary comparisons given in 
Tables 51, 52 and 53 will at least indicate their general ten- 
dencies. 

On the whole, the residential distribution of the females 
of the various nationalities shows the same features as that 
of the males. The British, Germans and Americans have 
the smallest proportions residing in lower Manhattan and a 
much larger proportion of their number in the outlying dis- 
tricts and New Jersey. 



1 
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Table 52 

SUMMARY 



Nationalities and Carfare of Female Workers Employed in Lower 



Manhattan. 




Proportion of Workers who : 




Walk 


Pay 10 cents Carfare 


Pay more than 10 Cents 


Nationalities. 


to Work. 


or less Per Day. 


Carfare Per Day. 




21.8% 


Wfo 


34-5% 




25-3 


54-9 


19.8 




24.3 


49-7 


26.0 




41.6 


49-7 


8.7 


Hebrew- American. 


33-3 


60.9 


5.8 




59-5 


3S.1 


2.4 


Hebrew -Russian . . 


60.9 


32-9 


6.2 




75-3 


21.4 


3'4 


Hebrew-Austrian . 


62.2 


35-1 


2-7 




70.1 


22.4 


7-5 



Table 53 

SUMMARY 

Nationalities and Time-Distance of Female Workers Employed in Lower 
Manhattan 



Time Required in Getting to Work : 





One Hour 


61-100 


101-140 


141 Minutes 


Nationalities. 


or Less. 


Minutes. 


Minutes. 


or More. 




49.1% 


20.0% 


25.5% 


5-4% 




50.5 


23.1 


18.7 


7-7 




46.5 


25.9 


23.0 


4.6 




67.8 


22.1 


10. 1 




Hebrew- American. 


66.6 


'9-5 


11. 5 


2.4 




69.0 


238 


4.8 


2.4 


Hebrew-Russian.. 


78.! 


11. 6 


7-5 


2.8 




85.2 


6.8 


7-i 


0.9 


Hebrew-Austrian . 


94.6 


5-4 








77.6 


10.4 


4-5 


7-5 
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The three leading nationalities, British, German and 
American, show in this comparison a much smaller propor- 
tion living within a half-hour's distance of their place of 
work, and a much larger number living over seventy min- 
utes distant, with the interesting exception of the Russians. 

A summarized comparison of the males and females as 
grouped by the nationalities may throw additional light on 
the question of the relative mobility of men and women, 
which has already been considered under hours and wages. 

Table 54 

SUMMARY 

Comparison of Nationalities and Residences of Male aitd Female Workers 
Employed in Lower Manhattan 



Proportion who Live in : 



Nationalities. 


Manhattan 
Below 14th St. 


Other Boroughs. 


Jersey. 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 




\a.ifo 


23. 1 % 


44-5% 


29.7% 


20.9% 


22.0^ 




12.5 


18.2 


38-S 


36-3 


17-3 


16.4 




■3-3 


23- 5 


46.2 


35.0 


15-9 


16.2 




30.0 


32-9 


25.0 


18. 1 


6.2 


8.7 


Hebrew-American . . 


31-1 


46.0 


38.5 


20.6 


1.1 


1.2 




44.6 


64-3 


15.8 


11. 9 


7-9 


2.4 


Hebrew- Russian . . . 


58-3 


7'-3 


26.8 


16.4 


1.1 






61.7 


75-7 


21.3 


10.5 


2.6 


5-3 




64.0 


79.1 


24.8 


6.0 


.8 


15.0 


Hebrew-Austrian . . 


64.1 


81. 1 


21.4 


2.7 


1-9 


z-7 



The importance of the comparison given in Table 54 lies 
in the proportion of the various nationalities living in lower 
Manhattan, in the most congested sections, nearest their 
work. The striking feature is that in each group the females 
show a larger and usually a very much larger proportion of 
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their total residing in this section. Tables 55 and 56 
strengthen these results. In each nationality larger propor- 
tions of the women workers walk to work. In measuring 
distribution by time-distance the nearer residence of the 
females is very well shown. 

Table 55 

SUMMARY 



Comparison of Nationalities and Carfare of Male and Female Workers 
Employea hi Lower Manhattan. 





Proportion of Total Workers who: 


Nationalities. 


Walk to Work. 


Pay 10 cents 
Carfare or less 
per day. 


Pay more than 
10 cents Carfare 
per day. 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Hebrew- American . 
Austrian .... 
Hebrew-Russian. . 
Italian. ...... 

Hebrew-Austrian . 


9.2% 
15-4 
15-3 
35-4 
23-3 
33-7 
44.4 

55-3 
52.0 
48.5 


25-3% 
21.8 

24-3 
41.6 

33-3 
59-5 
60.9 

75-2 
62.2 
70.1 


56.6% 

48.1 

49-9 

49.2 

68.9 

55-4 

51.2 

33-7 

47.2 

44-7 


54- 9 # 

43-7 

49-7 

497 

60.9 

38.1 

32.9 

21.4 

35-> 
22.4 


34-2% 
36.5 
34-8 
'5-4 

7.8 
10.9 

4-4 

II.O 

0.8 
6.8 


19.8% 

34-5 

26.0 

8.7 

5-8 

2.4 

6.2 

3-4 

2.7 

7-5 



In all the data presented showing comparisons between 
males and females among the nationality groups, the 
striking features are the much nearer residence of the 
females, the smaller proportion walking to work, and the 
smaller average time-distance in almost all the groups. As 
between the sexes within the various nationality groups, 
the conclusion seems almost irresistible that the women 
workers live much nearer the factory than the men. These 
facts would seem to indicate that, in the various nationality 
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groups, the residence mobility of men is greater than that 
of women. 

The investigation of nationalities does not give a clear- 
cut result, as did the investigation of hours of work and 
wages. A tendency of the recent immigrants, or the nation- 

Table 56 

SUMMARY 

Comparison of Nationalities and Time-Distance of Male and Female Worktrt 
in Lower Manhattan 





Time Required in 


Getting to Work : 


Nationalities. 


One Hour or Less. 


101-140 


Minutes. 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 




30-1% 


5°-5# 


27.2% 


18.7% 




31.8 


49.1 


3°-7 


25-5 




33-9 


46.5 


27.9 


23.0 




59-2 


68.8 


"7-5 


10.1 


Hebrew-American . . . 


55-6 


66.6 


14.4 






63.3 


69.0 


17.8 


'3 




68.2 


78.1 


■5- 


7-5 




70.2 


85.2 


14.2 


7> 




664 


94.6 


12.8 




Hebrew-Austrian . . . , 


77-7 


77.6 


4.8 


4-5 



alities which have recently immigrated, to live in congested 
downtown Manhattan is indicated. The real test of the 
effect of nationality on congestion will be the comparison 
of the distribution of those in Manhattan and those in other 
parts of Greater New York. 

Summary 

Analysis and consideration of the data returned by work- 
ers in factories in lower Manhattan indicate certain broad 
general principles or laws, which seem to govern the dis- 
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tribution of the factory population, in New York City. This 
distribution or scattering of the population, and the desire 
or ability to live near by or at some distance from the place 
of employment has been termed residence-mobility. Among 
the various groups or classes of workers which have been 
segregated from time to time in the preceding pages, various 
degrees of residence-mobility are found to obtain. This 
variation, it has been found, conforms to certain definite 
principles. Under conditions existing in lower Manhattan, 
these principles, which have already been stated in full, may 
be summarized as follows: 

I. Residence-mobility of male and female workers varies 
inversely with the length of the working day. 

II. Residence-mobility of male and female workers varies 
directly with the amount of wages. 

III. Nationalities which have been among the recent im- 
migrants, particularly from eastern and southern Europe, 
tend to exhibit a less degree of residence-mobility than 
those which have been immigrating in large numbers to this 
country for a longer period, namely, the peoples of western 
and northern Europe. 

On one point our data do not leave us with questionable 
conclusions, namely, the relative residence-mobility of male 
and female workers. The classification showing hours of 
labor, indicates the greater variability of residence in the 
male groups. Similarly the classification of wages shows 
much greater mobility on the part of the males. Each na- 
tionality group shows a strong tendency among the females 
to live nearer the factories. It would seem then that a 
further principle is indicated: 

IV. The residence-mobility of male workers is greater 
than that of female workers. 

The importance of this analysis is that it shows the pre- 
ponderating influence of the conditions of labor upon the 
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lives of the workers. Long hours and low pay have com- 
pelling force and necessitate the residence of the over- 
worked and underpaid in the over-crowded and congested 
districts of New York City. It has not been found merely 
that the extremes of the working day and the wage scale 
show this effect, but that each and every group responds to 
added or subtracted stimuli. The conclusion indicated is 
irresistible, that the factory and the workshop is the pre- 
dominant factor in the lives of these workers, and that the 
factories in the crowded sections of Manhattan are largely 
responsible for the problem of congestion of population 
which confronts the city in these districts. 



CHAPTER VI 



The Distribution of Workers Employed in Manu- 
factures in Greater New York and Environs 

The workers employed in the factories located above 14th 
Street in Manhattan, from whom information has been col- 
lected, form by no means a homogeneous group. The fac- 
tories include shoe and wood manufactures, printing, 
slaughtering and cigar making, and even storage ware- 
houses. They are located in various parts of this section 
of Manhattan ; some are on the West Side, others are on the 
East Side, some are near 14th Street, still others are as far 
uptown as 75th Street. It will be reassuring, then, if we 
find the same general tendencies operating as were indi- 
cated by the analysis of the statistics of the workers em- 
ployed in Lower Manhattan. 

The data for Upper Manhattan are not as numerous nor 
as well distributed among the industry groups as might be 
desired. No special attempt was made to secure a large 
number of data from the uptown factories. These factories 
are not located in the extremely congested districts nor are 
they located in as favorable positions as the suburban es- 
tablishments. They are, therefore, not especially useful in 
our study of congestion, and the presentation of the data 
here aims merely to represent this large and important sec- 
tion of the city and not to study it with thoroughness. The 
total number of males who furnished information is 608 and 
the number of females is 954. 

M7] 147 
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Reference to the statistical tables in this section reveals 
at once that there are no wide differences between the 
hours and wages groups, and that all the groups show 
similar tendencies as regards residence-distribution. The 
nationality groups are divided rather more evenly. 

Table 57 



SUMMARY 

Hours of Work and Distribution of Male Workers Employed in Manhattan 
Above i/ttk Street 





Hour Groups. 


An 










9-9.29 


10-10.29 


Workers. 


Residence. 


Hours Per Day. 


Hours Per Day. 




Manhattan above 14th St.... 


60.2% 


79-5% 


73-2# 


Manhattan below 14th St.... 


130 


7-7 


10.2 




12.0 


4-9 


6.7 




4.6 


• -5 


3.o 


Walk and Carfare. 










36.1 


56.3 


5'-3 




43-5 


3^-9 


34-9 




20.4 


10.8 


13.8 


Time-distance. 










64.9 


85.6 


80.4 




11. 1 


7-5 


8.2 




19.4 


5.6 


9.1 




4.6 


1-3 


2.3 




108 


4S3 


60S 1 



The classification of males by daily and weekly hours of 
work in Tables 57 and 58 indicates exactly the same ten- 



J This total and similar totals in the tables which follow are larger than the 
sums obtained by adding the sub-groups given, since the smaller sub-groups are 
not presented in these tables. 
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dencies as were found to exist among the workers in Lower 
Manhattan. In the groups divided on the basis of daily 
hours, namely, 9-9.29 and 10-10.29, there is a marked dif- 
ference in distribution. Most of the 10-hour men live in 

Table 58 

SUMMARY 

Weekly Hours of Work and Distribution of Male Workers Employed in 
Manhattan Above 14th Street. 



Hour Groups: 



Residence. 


48-50.59 
Hours Per 
Week. 


51-53-59 

Hours Per 
Week. 


57-59-59 
Hours Per 
Week. 


60-62.59 
Hours Per 
Week. 


total 
for all 
Workers. 


Manhattan above 














36.0% 


71.0^ 


73-8% 


80.3% 


73.2 % 


Manhattan below 














18.0 


8.7 


4-9 


8.2 


10.2 




22.0 


4-4 


4-9 


4.8 


6.7 




10.0 


7.2 


3-3 


1-3 


3-o 


Walk and Carfare. 














24.0 


40.6 


44-3 


58.2 


51-3 




36.0 


46.4 


39-3 


31-9 


34-9 


1 1 cents or more .... 


40.0 


13.0 


16.4 


9-9 


■3-8 


Time-distance. 












One hour or less .... 


44.0 


73-9 


82.0 


86.2 


80.4 


61-100 minutes .... 


X4.0 


11. 6 


6.5 


7-7 


8.2 


101-140 minutes . .. 


28.0 


"4-5 


11.5 


4.6 


9-i 


141 minutes or more. 


16.0 






1-5 


2-3 


Number of 


501 


69 


61 


39 2 


6o» 



Upper Manhattan and less of them live in Brooklyn or 
New Jersey. Fewer of the nine-hour men walk to work 
and, on the whole, they live farther from their work. The 
same facts are evident in the groups showing weekly hours 
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of work. Hence it seems clear, as was the case in Lower 
Manhattan, that the shorter working day or week permits 
greater residence-mobility on the part of the workers and 
does not confine them to localities in the immediate vicinity 
of their places of employment. 

The workers as differentiated by wage groups are not 
well enough distributed to make our conclusions infallible. 
The general residence-distribution of the male workers re- 
veals the same tendencies that were found among the work- 
ers in Lower Manhattan. The lower paid workers live near 
the factory, while a considerable proportion of the better- 
paid men live in other boroughs, pay more carfare and live 
at a greater time-distance. A rather close correlation is to 
be noted in Table 59 between wages and time-distance 
among the male workers, especially in the group desig- 
nated as " one hour or less ". 

There is scarcely any difference in residence distribution 
(see Table 60) among the various wage groups of the 
female workers. Only three groups of any size result, and 
the workers even within these are closely grouped between 
$6.00 and $10.00. The small distinctions preclude con- 
clusions as to the effect of wages on residence-distribution 
among the female workers. 

The nationality groups in Table 61 show some very in- 
teresting facts. The only important groups among the 
males are the Americans, Germans, Russians, Austrians, 
Irish and Jews. The Russians are doubtless all Jews, and 
likewise most of the Austrians. 1 The Irish show a very 
large proportion living above 14th Street, while the Russians 
show the largest proportion residing in Lower Manhattan. 

1 The inability to state exactly the nationality and the race is due to 
the nature of the schedules used, as explained in the discussion of 
methods in Appendix I. 
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Table 59 

SUMMARY 



Wages and Distribution of Male Workers Employed in Manliattan 
above 14th St. 



Wage Groups. 


Number of 
Workers. 


Residence. 


Manhattan 
above 14th St. 


Manhattan 
below 14th St. 


Brooklyn. 


Jersey. 


$10.00-11.99 


83 


79-5% 


l9-3# 


0.0^ 


I.2J5 


12.00-13.99 


145 


69.8 


"•3 


5-7 


2.8 


i4.00-r5.99 


101 


79-3 


8.1 


4.6 


2-3 


18.00-19.99 


93 


72.2 


3-8 


13-9 


'•3 


20.00-20.99 


47 


68.8 


6.2 


12.5 


0.0 


22.00 or more. 


69 


55-7 


15-7 


10.0 


11. 4 


All Workers. 


608 


73-2 


10.2 


6.7 


3-0 



Walk and Carfare. 





Walk. 


10 cents or less. 


11 cents or more. 


$10.00-11.99 
12.00-13.99 
14.00-15.99 
18.00-19.99 
20.00-20.99 
22. 00 or more. 


69.9 
48.1 
56.3 
39-2 
39-6 
35-7 


28.9 
39-6 
33-9 
40.5 
39-6 
35-7 






1.2 
12.3 

9.8 
20.3 
20.8 
26.6 


All Workers. 


51-3 


34-9 






13.8 




Time Consumed in Getting to Work. 




One Hour or 
Less. 


61-100 
Minutes. 


101-140 
Minutes. 


141 Minutes or 
More. 


$10.-11.99 
1 2. -1 3. 99 
14.-15.99 
18.-19.99 
20. -21. 99 
22.00 or more. 


94.0 
82.1 
84.5 
76.0 
66.7 
63-7 


6.0 
6.6 
8.0 

5-o 

20.9 
13.0 


6.6 
6.9 
15.2 
12.4 
17-5 


4- 7 
1.2 

5- i 
4.1 

5.8 


All Workers. 


80.4 


8.2 


9-1 


2-3 
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Table 60 

SUMMARY 



Wages and Distribution of Female Workers Employed in Manhattan Above 
14th Street 







Residence. 


Wage Groups. 


■a 
ll 


Manhattan 
above 14th St. 


Manhattan 
below 14th St. 


Brooklyn. 


Jersey. 


$6.00- 7.99 
8.00- 9.99 
10.00-1 1.99 


163 
512 
213 


84.0 
84.5 


4.6% 

5-4 

7.0 


2.9% 

3-o 

3.8 


1.1% 

1.2 

1.4 


All Workers. 


954 


84.7 


5-5 


3-2 


1.6 






Carfare. 






Walk. 


10 Cents 
or Less. 


11 Cents 
or More. 




6.00- 7.99 
8.00- 9.99 
10.00-11.99 


71.1% 

64.1 

64.8 


22.0 fe 

28.5 

28.2 


6- 9% 

7- 4 
7.0 




All Workers. 


64.7 


27.0 


8-3 







Time Consumed ir 


Getting to Work. 




One Hour 


61-100 


101-140 


141 Minutes 




or Less. 


Minutes. 


Minutes. 


or More. 


6.00- 7.99 


91-9% 


2.9% 


4.0% 


1.2% 


8.00- 9.99 


90.9 


3-5 


4.4 


1.2 


10. 00-11. 99 


92.4 


2.8 


4-3 


■S 


All Workers. 


90.2 


3-9 


50 


■9 
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Table 61 

SUMMARY 

Nationalities and Distribution of Male Workers Employed in Manhattan 
Above 14th Street 





rof 
:ers. 


Residence. 


Nationalities. 














e| 


Manhattan 


Manhattan 










above 14th St. 


below 14th St. 


Brooklyn. 


Jersey. 




162 


71-0% 


3-1* 


6.8% 


7-4 # 




103 


69.9 


4-9 


11.6 


3-9 




69 


63-8 


27.5 


8.7 


0.0 




49 


91.8 


6.1 


O.O 


0.0 




64 


64.1 


1S.7 


9.4 


0.0 




48 


89.6 


ao 


0.0 


4.2 


All Workers . . . 


608 


73.2 


1D.2 


6.7 


3-o 



Walk and Carfare. 





Walk. 


10 Cents 
or Less. 


II Cents or More. 




39-5% 


42.0% 






5>-5 


24-3 


24.2 




56.5 


33-3 


10.2 




73-5 


26.5 




Jews 


34-4 


51.6 


I4.O 




66.7 


29.1 


4.2 


All Workers.... 


5'-3 


34-9 


13.8 



Time Consumed in Getting to Work. 





One Hour 
or Less. 


61-100 
Minutes. 


101-140 
Minutes. 


141 

Minutes 
or More. 




74-7% 




11.7% 


2.4% 




71.8 


7.8 


16. s 


3-9 




79-7' 


10. 1 


7-3 


2.9 




1 00.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




76\5 


'5-7 


4-7 


3-' 




91.7 


4-1 


2.1 


2.1 


All Workers. . - 


80.4 


8.2 


9-i 


2.3 
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Table 62 

SUMMARY 

Nationalities and Distribution of Female Workers Employed in Manhattan 
above 14th St. 



Nationalities. 


Number of 
Workers. 


Residence. 


Manhattan 
above 14th St. 


Manhattan 
below 14th St. 


Brooklyn. 


Jersey. 




116 


75-9% 


4-3 # 


9-5% 






297 


97-3 


0-3 


0.0 


0.3 




128 


82.0 


0.0 


2-3 


1.6 




194 


88.7 


5-' 


3-i 


0.0 




69 


58.0 


34-8 


5-8 


0.0 




954 


84.7 


5-5 


3.2 


1.6 



Walk and Carfare. 





Walk. 


10 cents or less. 


1 1 cents or more. 




50.0 % 


24.1% 


25'9?» 




74.8 


23-9 


1-3 




61.7 


25.0 


13-3 




79.9 


15-5 


4.6 




26.1 


69.6 


4-3 




64.7 


27.0 


8-3 



Time Consumed in Getting to Work. 



One Hour 
or Less. 



61-100 
Minutes. 



101-140 
Minutes. 



141 Minutes 
or More. 



American . . . 

Italian - 

Austrian 
Hungarian . . 
Jews 

All Workers. 



75-°?< 

973 

87.5 

93-3 

88.4 

90.2 



10.3^ 
2.0 

5-5 
1.0 
7.2 

3-9 



12.9^1 
0.7 
5-4 
4.7 
4.4 



0.0 
1.6 
1.0 
0.0 
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The other nationalities vary considerably in the matter of 
residence. As measured by time-distance the Germans and 
Americans live farthest from their work; the Jews and 
Russians follow closely. There is, however, a marked dif- 
ference in the direction which these nationalities take. The 
Americans scatter quite indiscriminately, except that very 
few of them live below 14th Street in Manhattan. The 
Germans also contribute a very small proportion of the 
population of Lower Manhattan; they seem to favor Brook- 
lyn, Queens and Jersey. The Russians, on the other hand, 
aside from those living in Manhattan above 14th Street, are 
many of them living in Lower Manhattan, and the re- 
mainder in Brooklyn and the Bronx. No very distinct ten- 
dency is evident. These data seem to confirm the general 
conclusion, on the basis of the statistics from Lower Man- 
hattan, that the Americans and older immigrant nationali- 
ties show a greater residence-mobility. 

The female nationality groups are not the same as the 
male groups (see Table 62). The important nationalities 
are Americans, Italians, Austrians, Hungarians and Jews. 
A very large proportion of the Jews lives in Lower Man- 
hattan. As among the other nationalities there are no 
great differences, except that the Americans show large pro- 
portions in Brooklyn and New Jersey. The Americans also 
show a smaller average time-distance from their work, 
while the Italians show a very decided preference for a 
residence near their place of work. 

The general conclusions, then, which were formed on the 
basis of the data for workers in Lower Manhattan, are 
further supported by the analysis of the returns of workers 
in the uptown factories. Residence-distribution varies in- 
versely with the length of the working day and directly 
with the wages. Certain nationalities seem inclined to live 
in the more congested sections. The rigor of these general 
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laws, if we may so denote the tendencies which we have 
found to exist, is much greater among the workers in the 
factories located in the more congested districts. Hence, 
the proportion of workers of all grades who live near their 
places of work is much greater than in the case of Lower 
Manhattan. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has been 
chosen for comparative purposes as representative of the 
better class of clerical labor. This company occupies offices 
in its new building included by 23rd St., 4th Ave., Madi- 
son Ave., and 24th St. All parts of Manhattan are easily 
accessible by the convenient subway and elevated lines ; street 
car lines also converge about this point. The ferries are 
accessible, but only after a street-car ride. The Grand Cen- 
tral Station is not beyond walking distance, but is more 
easily reached by a direct surface line. 

From this one establishment data were returned for over 
3,000 people. The hours for the majority of the employees 
are from 9 to 5, with one hour for lunch, and a half-holiday 
on Saturday throughout the year. The manual laborers 
employed about the building work eight hours per day and 
forty-four per week. It was not possible to obtain complete 
wage statistics, but on the average, the entire force is better 
paid than any other group with which we have dealt in this 
study. 

The most noticeable fact brought out by the statistics 
analyzed in Table 63 is the wide territory over which these 
people are scattered. Among the men, only 76.1 per cent 
live in Greater New York, and only 41.8 per cent of the 
total live in Manhattan. The remainder are scattered over 
New Jersey, 16.3 per cent; remote New York State Coun- 
ties, 7.1 per cent, and Connecticut, .5 per cent. Among the 
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various classes of employees, a smaller proportion among 
the clerks, bookkeepers and agents were found to live in the 
city, while a larger proportion of those returning themselves 

Table 63 

SUMMARY 



Comparison of Distribution of the Male Employees of the Metropolitan Lift 
Insurance Co. and Male Factory Workers Employed in Manhattan ■ 
Above and Below 14th Street Manhattan 



Residence. 


AVorkers 
Employed in 

Below 14th St. 


Workers 
Employed in 
?v] mi b tilt a.n 
Above 14th St. 


Workers 
Employed by 
Metropolitan 
Life Insurance 
Company, 








41.8% 




25.1 


6.7 


19.6 




3-9 


2.1 


4-4 




0.5 


0.0 


0.0 




6.2 


4.6 


9.2 




11. 1 


3-o 


16.3 




0-3 


0.2 


7-" 




0.0 


0.0 


0.5 




5,002 


608 


1,620 




26.3% 


51.3* 


II.OJS 




49-7 


34-9 


40.3 




19.8 


J0.2 


23-8 




4-i 


3-4 


23.0 




0.1 


0,2 


1.6 




0.0 


0.0 


(3) 


3 hours-3 hours, 59 minutes. 

4 hours-4 hours, 59 minutes. 

5 hours-5 hours, 59 minutes. 


47.IJS 

24.2 

21.9 

6-3 

°.5 
0.0 
0.0 


8o. 4 f e 
8.2 
9.1 

2-3 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


33-8 % 
24.4 
24.1 
14.0 

3-i 
0.5 
0.1 



as managers, professional classes, lawyers and physicians, 
stenographers and boys live in Greater New York. This 
would seem to indicate that it is the middle clerical classes 
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which scatter and tend to live in the suburban parts of New 
York City, and that both the lowest paid employees, who 
cannot afford to go out of the city, and the higher paid, who 
can afford to live in the city, however anomalous the state- 
ment may sound, remain in Greater New York. 

Some interesting comparisons may be drawn between 
the total groups, working below 14th Street, above 14th 
Street, and the employees of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. These comparisons are shown in Table 63. 
It will be noted that of the three groups, the smallest pro- 
portion of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's 
employees live in Manhattan. Correspondingly large pro- 
portions live in the suburbs. Similarly larger proportions 
of the factory employees walk to work, while the insurance 
company's employees pay a much larger amount of carfare. 
Very small percentages of the factory workers live farther 
than two hours and twenty minutes from their work. A 
considerable proportion of the higher-paid clerical workers, 
17.7 per cent, spend more than two hours and twenty min- 
utes each day in going to and coming from work. 

The results are equally interesting for the females. They 
too show a tremendous tendency to scatter all over the ter- 
ritory surrounding New York City. A considerably larger 
proportion (86.9 per cent) of the women live in Greater 
New York (see Table 64). Although not quite as large 
a proportion live in Manhattan, a considerably larger num- 
ber live in Brooklyn. Those living out of the city are dis- 
tributed as follows : New York remote, 3.9 per cent ; New 
Jersey, 8.9 per cent ; Connecticut, .3 per cent. 

A comparison of the various groups working in Man- 
hattan reveals some interesting contrasts. The clerical work- 
ers, working relatively short hours, and getting good wages, 
live farthest from their work, pay the most carfare and take 
the longest time in getting to work and back to their homes. 
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Table 64 

SUMMARY 



Comparison of Distribution of the Female Employees of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., and Female Factory Workers Employed in Manhattan 
Below and Above 14/h Street 





Workers 


^'orkers 


Workers 


Residence. 


Employed in 


Employed in 


Employed in 




Manhattan 


Manhattan 


Metropolitan Life 




Below 14th St. 


Above 14th St. 


Insurance Co. 




62.4% 


90.2 % 


39.3% 




20.1 


3.2 


36.9 




1.6 


3-i 


2.1 




0.3 


0.0 


0.5 




4> 3 


1.8 


8. 1 


T 


I o'i 


1 6 


0.9 








3-9 


C 




nr. 
O.O 


0.3 












2,648 


954 


1.565 


Walk 


39-1% 


64. 7 # 


8.o# 




43-4 


27,0 


43- > 




15-3 


6.0 


34-1 




2.2 


2-3 


14.4 




0.0 


O.O" 


0.4 




59-6% 


90.2% 


25.7% 




20.2 


3-9 


27.6 




16.7 


5-o 


31.2 




3-4 


0.7 


11. 7 


3 hours-3 hours, 59 minutes 


0.1 


0.2 


3-4 


4 hours-4 hours, 59 minutes 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 



These comparisons serve to bring out more strongly than 
ever the binding effect of hours of labor and of wages. 
The wages in a good many of these groups are not much 
more than the wages in some of the better paid trades, for 
example, the printers, lithographers and high-grade me- 
chanics. Many of these women clerks are earning scarcely 
more than some of the girls working in the factories that we 
have considered. The crucial point, therefore, is the length 
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of the working day. The shortest working week in manu- 
facturing is forty-four hours, and but a very small propor- 
tion of the workers have this. The 53-hour week is, per- 
haps, the commonest. These office workers, on the other 
hand, work only seven hours per day, not more than 39 per 
week. They can, of course, live at a distance. It doesn't 
cost any more, as a general proposition, when rent and car- 
fare are reckoned together ; but the time does count. 

Brooklyn near Brooklyn Bridge 
The workers in two establishments returned the data 
which have been classified under the locality designated as 
Brooklyn Bridge. The factories located at this point are 
subject to somewhat peculiar conditions. Both plants are 
located near the Brooklyn terminus of Brooklyn Bridge, 
and near the Catherine Street Ferry. Both are within easy 
walking distance of Manhattan, and within a 2j/2-cent fare 
on the Bridge local cars, and a two-cent fare on the Ferry. 
By all these means of transit, easy access to the crowded 
lower East Side districts is afforded. As a residential sec- 
tion, this part of Brooklyn is even more undesirable for the 
average working man than Manhattan. Therefore the 
choice of residence, for the worker, lies between Manhattan's 
crowded districts, with a very small fare or none at all, and 
Brooklyn, less crowded, but with a greater fare. Analysis 
of the data concerning these workers reveals the somewhat 
unexpected fact that by far the largest proportion lives in 
Brooklyn. v 

Among the male workers there are only two groups, 
9-9.29 and 10-10.29, which are of importance. In view of 
the local conditions, as already explained, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that the proportion of the long day workers liv- 
ing in Manhattan is larger than that of the workers em- 
ployed for a shorter day. 
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These groups of workers, as analyzed in Table 65, follow 
the same general laws of distribution which were operative 
in the case of the workers employed in Manhattan. This 
is especially true of the relation of the hours of work to 
carfare and time-distance. These data reveal the same re- 
stricting effect of long hours of work. 

Table 65 

Hours of Work and Distribution of Malt Workers Employed in Brooklyn near 
Brooklyn Bridge 





Hour Groups. 


All 
Workers. 


Residence. 


9-9.29 
Hours Per Day. 


10-10.29 
Hours Per Day. 


Manhattan above 14th St . . 




5-3 f> 


4-7)6 


Manhattan below 14th St.. 


6.5 


20.3 


■5-9 


Bronx, Queens, Richmond 












6.7 


7-3 




82.1 


67.7 


72.1 


Walk and Carfare. 








Walk 


22.0 


27.7 


254 




70.7 


58.5 


62.8 




7-3 


13.8 


1 1.8 


Time-Distance. 










40.3 


65-7 


57.0 




37-8 


23-8 


28.3 




■5-9 


9-4 


1 1.8 


141 minutes and more .... 


5-° 




2.9 


Number of Workers.... 


246 


45* 


698 



The female workers fall into two main hour classes, 
which are distributed in similar ways. The proportion of 
each residing in Brooklyn is very large, being 93.6 per cent 
and 92.7 per cent. The percentage in each group who walk 
to work is almost equal, 33.5 per cent in the 9-9.29 hour 
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group, and 32.1 per cent in the 9-30-9.59 hour group. Some 
peculiarities in the time-distance classifications warrant the 
fuller analysis given in Table 66. 

Table 66 

SUMMARY 

Hours o) Work and Time-Distance of Female Workers Employed in Brooklyn 
near Brooklyn Bridge 







Time Consumed in Getting to Work. 


Hours of Work 
Per Week and 
Per Day. 


Number of 
Workers. 


One Hour 
or Less. 


61-100 
Minutes. 


101-140 
Minutes. 


141 Minutes 
and More. 


51-53.59 ....I 

9-9-29 / 

54-56.59 ....1 
9.3°-9.59 / 
All Workers. . . . 


236 

137 
373 


45-7# 

54-7 

49.1 


31-4$ 

19.7 
27.1 


15.2% 

21.9 

■7-7 


7-7% 

3-7 

6.1 



The data concerning wages, in this section, are very un- 
satisfactory. A large proportion of the frequencies among; 
the males are concentrated in two large groups, namely, 
$12-13.99 and $18-19.99, from which conclusions can 
scarcely be drawn. The female wage groups are even more 
unsatisfactory. One group, $6,007.99, contains 67.8 per 
cent of the frequencies. 

The statistics regarding nationalities for this locality, as 
given in Table 67, are exceedingly interesting and instruc- 
tive, on account of the large proportions of Italians and 
Jews. With due regard to the fact that Manhattan is so 
much more easily reached from these factories than most 
of the desirable residential parts of Brooklyn, it is surpris- 
ing to find that Manhattan, where the populous colonies 
of foreigners, especially Italian and Hebrew, flourish, re- 
ceives but a small proportion of these same nationalities. 
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Although larger proportions of the Italians and Hebrews 
than of Americans and Germans live in Manhattan, the 
attraction of Manhattan as a home does not seem to be very 
strong. Hence, so far as our data go, it is evident that 
with the two alternatives open, even foreigners of our recent 
immigrant stocks prefer to live outside of crowded Man- 
hattan. 

Table 67 

SUMMARY 

Nationalities and Distribution oj Male Workers Employed in Brooklyn near 
Brooklyn Bridge 





Nationalities. 


Residence. 


American. 


Italian. 


Jews-Russian. 


German. 




3-9% 


38% 


6.7* 


1.6% 




1.2 


34-o 


39-3 


4.6 


Queens, Bronx, Richmond, and 










8.2 


6.7 


0.0 


16.9 




86.7 


55-5 


54.0 


76.9 


Walk and Carfare. 












27.4 


31. 1 


6.7 


7-7 




64.8 


54. 1 


75-7 


86.2 




7.8 


14.8 


17.6 


6.1 


Time-Distance. 












49.6 


71.8 


64.9 


26.2 




37-9 


17.2 


l6.2 


49.2 




10. 1 


9-' 


16.2 


2.7 




2.4 


1.9 


2-7 


9.2 




256 


209 


74 


65 



Large proportions of the Italians and Hebrews live within 
a half-hour of the factories and many of the Americans and 
Italians walk to work. The various nationality groups 
among the females are so small that their analysis would be 
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unprofitable. Considerable disparity is evident in Table 68 
as to the nature of the distribution of the male and female 
groups. 

Table 68 

SUMMARY 

Comparison of Distribution of Male and Female Workers Employed in 
Brooklyn near Brooklyn Bridge 



Residence. 


Male. 


Female. 




4-75S 


1.6 JS 




'5-9 


■•9 




73.1 


93-3 




7-3 


3.2 


Walk and Carfare. 








25.4 


33-0 




62.8 


63.3 




11.8 


3-7 


Time-Distance. 








57.0 


49.1 




28.3 


27.1 




1 1.8 


17.7 




2.9 


7-> 




698 


373 



Although a much larger proportion of the women work- 
ers live in Brooklyn, the peculiarities of this locality assert 
themselves, and we find that a smaller proportion of the 
women live within a half-hour's distance from the fac- 
tories. It is hazardous to base conclusions on this compari- 
son, but there is an evident tendency among the females to 
live in Brooklyn, even at the sacrifice of additional time. 

The group of workers employed in Brooklyn near Brook- 
lyn Bridge conforms to the same tendencies as were found 
among the workers in Manhattan, with the exception of the 
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Table 69 

SUMMARY 

Comparison of Hours of Work and Distribution of Male Workers in Lower 
Manhattan and Brooklyn near Brooklyn Bridge 



Hour 
Groups. 



9- 9.29 
10-10.29 

All 
Workers. 



Proportion of Workers in 
Each Group Residing in 
Manhattan Below 
14th St. 



Proportion of Workers 
in Each Group 
Residing in 
Brooklyn. 



Working 
in Lower 
Manhattan. 



19.1 % 
47-9 



28.7 



Working 
in 

Brooklyn. 



20.5 



Working 
in Lower 
Manhattan. 



24.6% 
19.8 



Working 
in 

Brooklyn. 



82.1? 
67.1 



Proportion of Workers in Each Group who : 





Walk to Work. 


Pay 10 Cents or Less 
Carfare Per Day. 


Pay More than 10 
Cents Carfare Per 
Day. 




Working 
in Lower 
Manhattan. 


Working 
in 

Brooklyn. 


Working 
in Lower 
Manhattan. 


Working 

in 

Brooklyn. 


Working 
in Lower 
Manhattan. 


Working 
in 

Brooklyn. 


9- 9.29 

10- 10.29 


18.63& 
42.4 


22.0% 
27.7 


48.6 % 
45-3 


70.7% 
58.5 


32.8% 
12.3 


7-3% 
13-8 


All 
Workers. 


26.3 


25.4 


49.7 


62.8 


24.0 


1 1.8 



Time Consumed in Getting to Work. 





One Hour or Less. 


101-140 Minutes. 




Working 
in Lower 
Manhattan. 


Working 
in 

Brooklyn. 


Working 
in Lower 
Manhattan. 


Working 
in 

Brooklyn. 


9- 9.29 
10-10.29 


41.4$ 
62.4 


40.3% 
65.7 


23.0% 
17.4 


I5-9J& 

9-4 


All 
Workers. 


47.1 


57-o 


21.9 


1 1.8 
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nationalities. A closer comparison of the data in Table 69 
for those workers employed in Manhattan and for those 
employed in Brooklyn, furnishes a basis for estimating' the 
effect of a location in Brooklyn upon the distribution of 
the factory employees. 

The most important finding in the investigation of this 
group of workers is the relatively small proportion who live 
in Manhattan, in spite of its accessibility. This fact is im- 
portant because it shows the effect of concentrating indus- 
tries in Manhattan, and demonstrates what a difference 
exists when the factories are located only just outside. 

Table 70 

SUMMARY 

Comparison of Nationalities and Residence of Male Workers in Lower Man 
hattan and Brooklyn near Brooklyn Bridge 





Proportion of Workers in 


each Group who Live in: 


Nationalities. 


Manhattan. 


Brooklyn. 




Employed 
in Lower 
Manhattan. 


Employed in 
Brooklyn. 


Employed 
in Lower 
Manhattan. 


Employed in 
Brooklyn. 




37-9 % 


5.1% 


3L9^ 


S6.7 fo 






76.1 


37-8 


! 5-3 


55.5 




Jews-Russian. . . . 


72.1 


46.0 


22.9 


54.o 




34-4 


6.2 


27.2 


76.9 





Other facts of importance are: that the proportion of 
workers paying more than 10 cents carfare per day is much 
less among the Brooklyn employees ; that the time consumed 
by the Brooklyn workers is very much less than that used 
by the workers employed in lower Manhattan. Every 
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fact points to the advantage of the Brooklyn location in 
the matter of distribution of the workers. The same ten- 
dencies are exhibited, it must be noted, in the distribution of 
the Brooklyn workers as were operative in governing the 
distribution of workers in Manhattan. However, these laws 
operate with less rigor. 

It is in the nationality groups, however, that the most 
striking changes occur. This is shown in Table 70. 

These facts fail to coincide with the tendencies shown to 
exist in Manhattan. With the crowded downtown colony 
of Little Italy easily accessible, only 37.8 per cent of these 
Italians live in lower Manhattan. In fact the nationalities 
as such do not show the same tendencies that they did in 
Manhattan. Nor do the small number of Italians and 
Hebrews who live in Manhattan substantiate the theory 
that congestion is in large part due to these people. The 
facts do, however, with undeniable clearness indicate that 
the workers prefer to live near their places of employment. 
This is the tendency despite nationality, which may be urg- 
ing them to live among their countrymen. These facts in- 
dicate that the recently-arrived Italian or Russian Jew 
does not prefer to live in the congested districts. They are 
found to reside near their places of work, and when the 
two alternatives are open to them, the larger proportion 
embraces the opportunity to live among decent surround- 
ings. The fact that a large number still live in Man- 
hattan probably results from inertia, inability to find suitable 
cheap accommodations in the suburban boroughs, other mem- 
bers of the family being employed in Manhattan, et cetera. 
The important fact is, however, that of this group working 
in Brooklyn, there are more than 50 per cent less Italians, 
and almost 50 per cent less Russians and Jews living in 
Manhattan, than of the groups that were employed in Man- 
hattan. 
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Williamsburg 

The Williamsburg district is well situated in reference to 
transit facilities. There were, at the time these data were 
collected, several ferries which made Manhattan easily ac- 
cessible, crosstown street car lines, transferring to almost 
all the Brooklyn lines and one elevated road, which was, 
however, rather inaccessible to the workers employed in 
shops located near the water front. 

Analysis of the data from this locality as given in Table 
71 shows that almost all of the workers live in Brooklyn 
and Queens, and that a very small proportion lives in Man- 
hattan. Only 3.9 per cent of the male workers and .4 per 
cent of the females reside in Manhattan, while 94.9 per cent 
and 4.7 per cent of the women and 86.8 per cent and 8.5 
per cent of the men live in Brooklyn and Queens respectively. 
These workers live in Brooklyn and Queens in spite of the 
fact that Manhattan is easily reached by means of a short 
ferry ride. The fact that less than half of the men walk 
to work, emphasizes the fact that workers do not care to 
live in Manhattan. No doubt one explanation is that a 
large proportion of the workers can live within a half-hour's 
distance of the factories. They have also dispensed with 
the additional distance, the crowded, slow-going means of 
transit out of Manhattan. Consequently the less crowded 
and more desirable sections of Brooklyn and Queens have 
been made accessible. 

The data, as a whole, from this locality are so homo- 
geneous that there is little variation between the sub-groups. 
Hence it cannot be determined whether or not the tenden- 
cies in the distribution of the factory workers in Manhattan 
exist among the workers in Williamsburg. Hours of work 
have a scarcely appreciable effect in this group. The wage 
groups, on the other hand, for both sexes, indicate decreas- 
ing proportions walking to work, and smaller numbers 
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living within an hour's time-distance of their places of em- 
ployment. 

Only a few of the nationality groups are large enough to 
warrant their use as a basis for any conclusions. The 
Americans, Italians and Germans show the same tendency 
which was noted in these nationalities in case of the work- 
ers employed near Brooklyn Bridge. Of the Italians, for 
example, 87.7 per cent live in Brooklyn, and only 3.5 per 



Table 71 

SUMMARY 

Distribution of Male and Female Workers Employed in Williamsburg 



Residence. 


Male Workers. 


Female Workers. 






0.0% 




1-7 


0.4 




86.8 


94-9 




8.5 


4-7 


Walk and Carfare. 






Walk 


47-5 


69.7 




47.8 


29.9 




4-7 


<M 


Time-Distance. 








72-5 


78.0 




17.4 


'5-7 




7-5 


5-i 




2.6 


1.2 




77' 


528 


cent of the whole group live 


in Manhattan 


although all 



could conveniently do so. 

The analysis of the data returned by the workers in 
Williamsburg, furnishes additional evidence for questioning 
the theories which assert that nationality is one of the chief 
causes of congestion. They also throw doubt upon the 
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theory that nationality is one of the fundamental factors in 
determining- the distribution of factory workers. These 
data affirm the conclusion that workers, no matter what 
their nationality, desire to avoid the crowded and congested 
sections of Manhattan, and do so when the location of the 
factory permits it. 

South Brooklyn 

South Brooklyn is one of the most promising manufac- 
turing sections in Greater New York. The Bush Terminal 
Company has built immense docks there, and has erected 
large model loft buildings. Transportation facilities are 
the best in the vicinity of New York City. On the other 
hand, the manufacturers declare that the housing facilities 
in the neighborhood are insufficient. The transit conveni- 
ences are not of the best. One line of ferries connects with 
South Ferry, Manhattan, but it is a long ride and the boats 
are not frequent. Surface cars and elevated lines are 
near by. Connection with some parts of Brooklyn is easy, 
but Manhattan is comparatively difficult of access. 

These facts account in some measure for the very great 
proportion of workers, namely, 95.8 per cent of the males 
and 95.3 per cent of the females, who live in Brooklyn. 
None of the female employees live in Manhattan and only 
2.3 per cent of the males. Queens attracts an appreciable 
percentage, 4.7 per cent, of the women. 

The majority of all workers in this group walk to work. 
(See Table 72.) A smaller proportion, however, is found 
among the women, although both sexes live about the same 
time-distance from the factories. The wage groups are not 
sufficiently varied to give results of value. There are only 
two important nationality groups, the Americans and Ital- 
ians ; the latter show a strong tendency to live very near the 
factories, and more of them walk to work than of the 
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Table 72 

SUMMARY 

Distribution of Male and Female Workers Employed in South Brooklyn 

Female Workers. 



Manhattan above 14th Street 
Manhattan below 14th Street 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Walk and Carfare. 

Walk 

10 cents or less 

Jl cents and more 

Time-Distance. 

One hour or less 

61-100 minutes 

101-140 minutes 

1 41 minutes and more 

Number of Workers 




O.O f 

0.0 
95-3 
4-7 



5i-9 
47-3 

0.8 



85-3 

6.2 

2-3 

6.2 



Americans. The prominent feature brought out by these 
data is the predominant influence of the place of work upon 
the location of residence : the desire is strong on the part of 
both Italians and Americans to reside near their work. 

Erie Basin 

The Erie Basin, although a great manufacturing center, 
is remarkable for the paucity of its transit facilities, espec- 
ially of its connections with Manhattan. It is not surpris- 
ing to find, therefore, that almost all the employees in the 
two large establishments studied live in Brooklyn. A very 
large proportion of the workers walk to work, although the 
neighborhood for residence purposes is an unpromising one. 
Only 2.5 per cent of the employees live in Manhattan, al- 
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though it would be just as easy to reach, either as regards 
time or carfare, as many parts of Brooklyn in which they 
actually reside. 

Table 73 

SUMMARY 

Distribution of Malt Workers Employed in Erie Basin District 
Residence. 



Manhattan above 14th Street .... 
Manhattan below 14th Street .... 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Walk and Carfare. 

Walk 

10 cents or less 

11 cents and more 

Time-Distance. 

One hour or less 

61-100 minutes 

101-140 minutes 

14I minutes and more 

Number of Workers 



0.4 
96.1 

0.6 



40.8 
53-5 
5-7 



64.5 
21.3 



The group as a whole is homogeneous and its various 
classes, either of hours, wages or nationalities, are unim- 
portant. (See Table 73.) 

Queens — Near the 34th Street Ferry 
Several manufacturing establishments recently moved 
from Manhattan have located in Queens. Some of these are 
near or easily accessible to the Long Island Ferry operated 
between Long Island City and East 34th Street, Manhattan. 
Most of the plants can be reached on foot from this ferry, 
although surface cars may be had. The only part of Brook- 
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lyn that can be reached easily is the Greenpoint section, 
which in many ways is undesirable as a residence district. 
Hence it is much easier to come to Manhattan than to 
Brooklyn. Housing facilities in Queens are quite inade- 
quate and only a small proportion of the workers can be 
accommodated. 

Table 74 

SUMMARY 

Distribution 0/ Male and Female Workers Employed in Queens near the 
34th Street Ferry 



Residence. 


Male Workers. 


Female Workers. 




33.6% 


20.6 % 




26.5 


78.1 




37.5 


0.0 


Walk and Carfare. 






Walk 


30.2 


23-3 




38.1 


58.9 




3»-7 


17.8 


Time-Distance. 








40.0 


57-5 




27.1 


41.1 




24.4 


1-4 




8-5 


0.0 




328 


73 



The larger proportion of the workers, both male and 
female, lives in Brooklyn and Queens. Of the males, only 
33.6 per cent lives in Manhattan and of the females only 
20.6 per cent. Although a very large part of the female 
employees lives in Queens and a considerable proportion of 
them pays carfare, and a large group lives within a short 
time-distance of the factories. In regard to hours of labor 
(see Table 75), a rather peculiar state of affairs is evident. 
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The percentage of long day workers who live in Manhattan 
is larger than the short day workers. This is partially ex- 
plained by reference to the time-distance groups which show 
that in time Manhattan is closer than the other districts. 

The prominent nationalities are American (30.8 per 
cent), Italian (11.0 per cent), German (15.9 per cent). 

Table 75 



SUMMARY 

Mate Workers Employed in Queens mar 34th Street Ferry 





Hour Groups. 


Residence. 


42-44.59 


48-50.59 


57-59-59 


Hours Per Week. 


Hours Per Week. 


Hours Per Week. 




26.5% 


30.0 % 


56.3% 




17.0 


35-0 


40.6 




54-3 


30.0 


3- 1 


Walk and Carfare. 










34-5 


30.0 


20.3 




38.4 


40.0 


344 


1 1 cents and more .... 


27.1 


30.0 


45-3 


Time-Distance. 










33-4 


42.5 


56.3 




24-3 


23-7 


37-5 




33-3 


20.0 


4-7 


141 minutes and more. 


9.0 


13.8 


■•5 


Number of Workers. 


177 


80 


64 



A slightly larger proportion of the Italians live in Man- 
hattan, but about the same proportion of each walk to work ; 
a very much smaller percentage of Americans, however, live 
within an hour's distance. 

This group, although peculiar, still emphasizes the fact 
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that, if given a chance, the employees are willing to leave 
Manhattan. A large number of these people, it is worth 
noting, were employed in Manhattan up to a few months 
of the time when these statistics were gathered. Yet only a 
very small proportion now lives there. 

Laurel Hills 

The section of Greater New York known as Laurel Hills 
is located in Queens, near the boundary of Brooklyn, on the 
banks of the slimy, oily Newtown Creek, and is about as 
forlorn and inaccessible as could well be imagined. 

Table 76 

SUMMARY 

Distribution of Male Workers Employed at Laurel Hills 



Residence. 



Brooklyn 

Queens 

Walk and Carfare. 

Walk 

10 cents or less 

11 cents and more 

Time-Distance. 

One hour or less 

61 to 100 minutes 

101 to 140 minutes 

141 minutes and more 

Number of Workers 



Male Workers. 



27.9% 
72.1 



94.2 
5.6 
0.2 



1,018 



Two large chemical companies located here collected data 
for the statistics given, at considerable trouble to themselves. 
All told, 1,018 cards were returned and among them all only 
7.5 per cent were for Americans. The predominant nation- 
alities were Poles (49.0 per cent), Russians (20.7 per cent), 
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and Irish (17.3 per cent). The great bulk of this labor is 
of the very lowest, unskilled type. In fact, 77.8 per cent of 
the total number of workers were earning' less than $12.00 
per week. The hours for about 95 per cent of the workers 
were 10 per day. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that about 95 per 
cent of the employees walk to work, and that nearly one- 
half of this number live within a half-hour's walk of the 
works. Of the other grades of employees, who are better 
paid, and a few of whom have slightly shorter hours, the 
tendency to scatter away from the factory is observed. 

These foreign laborers, Poles, Russians — mostly Jews — 
and Irish, live very near their places of work and very few 
of them go even so far as to live in adjacent colonies of 
their own people. In this neighborhood there is great need 
of more decent houses and transit facilities are lamentably 
lacking. Although reached by navigable water and sur- 
rounded by excellent labor supplies, Laurel Hills remains 
a forlorn and unpromising section of the city. 

Mt. Vernon 

Mt. Vernon presents a very interesting study in the dis- 
tribution of employees, and in some respects occupies a 
unique place among the examples that are here cited. 

The city of Mt. Vernon is not primarily a manufacturing 
center. It is a suburban town, with a population largely 
dependent on New York City, composed of the salaried 
classes. The property is high in value and not well adapted 
to the requirements of a working population. Nevertheless 
there have recently been moved to Mt. Vernon from New 
York City, three important establishments, from two of 
which complete data have been obtained. Both are en- 
gaged in the metal trades; one works short hours, the other 
long hours; the one employs skilled metal workers, the 
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other a fair grade of mechanics, the former being on the 
whole somewhat better paid. In both establishments, the 
nationalities are widely but equally varied. 

It will be noted in Table 77, that 20.4 per cent of the total 
live in Manhattan, 24.2 per cent in the Bronx, and 46.1 per 
cent in Mt. Vernon; that 44.1 per cent walk to work, that 

Table 77 

SUMMARY 



Hours of Work and Distribution of Male Workers Employed in Mt. Vernon 





Hour Groups. 




Residence. 


48-50.59 
Hours Per Week. 


54-56.59 
Hours Per Week. 


All Workers. 




29.4% 


7.1% 






28.6 


17.6 


24.2 




31-7 


694 


46.9 


Walk and Carfare. 








Walk 


27.0 


69.4 


44.1 




35-7 


25.9 


31-7 




27.0 


4-7 


18.0 


21 cents and more-... 


10.3 


0.0 


6.2 


Time- Distance. 










36.5 


76.5 


52.6 




4.0 


3-5 


3-8 


101-140 minutes 


19.1 


10.6 


15.6 




40.4 


9-4 


19-5 


iSl minutes and more. 


14.3 


0.0 


8.5 


Number of Workers. 


126 


85 


211 



52.6 per cent take less than one hour in going to and from 
work. On the other hand, the very extraordinary propor- 
tion of 28.0 per cent, over one-quarter of the total number, 
use over two hours and twenty minutes. Even more sur- 
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prising is the length of time spent on transportation in a 
few cases, which is as high as six (6) hours per day. 

Upon careful comparison of the two groups, as may be 
made with the classification showing hours of work, inter- 
esting results are obtained. (See Table 77.) There is no 
doubt that the working day is here the fundamental factor. 
It is quite inconceivable, that if the shorter day were length- 
ened, to one equal in length to the other, men would still 
consume from four to six hours in merely getting to work. 
The nationalities are similar and the differences in wages 
paid are very small. 

The condition of these workmen in Mt. Vernon empha- 
sizes the importance of adequate housing facilities. One 
of the manufacturers complained that he could not get the 
best labor on account of this deficiency. This, of course, 
is inevitable, for no good workman cares to spend so much 
of his time doing nothing, especially while riding on un- 
comfortable cars. 

Suburban Factories 

Several concerns located at suburban points throughout 
the city are grouped here as Suburban Factories. All are 
in Greater New York, but located in the outskirts. One 
is in Brooklyn, in the 24th Ward, about 8 miles from Brook- 
lyn Bridge; one is in Greenpoint; one in Queens on the 
water front, but midway between Long Island City proper 
and Astoria; one is at College Point; and the last in the 
Bronx. Although in widely differing parts of the city, it 
will be recognized at once that these places have one feature 
in common, namely, a suburban character caused either bv 
actual distance or poor transit facilities. The distribution 
of the employees among the boroughs by residence is shown 
in Table 78. 
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Table 78 

SUMMARY 

Distribution of Residences of Male and Female Workers in Specified 
Suburban Factories 





Males. 


Residence. 


(0 




(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Brooklyn. 1 


Brooklyn. 2 


Queens. 3 


Queens.* 


Bronx.' 1 




12.1% 


4-1% 


9.0% 


0.4% 


32.3 % 




86.7 


87.3 


26.1 


0.7 


4.6 




1.0 


6.8 


64.2 


0.0 


u 




0.2 


1.8 


0.7 


0.0 


50.8 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


94.9 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 

0.0 


3-i 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7-7 


Number of Workers .. 


497 


220 


134 


448 


65 






Females. 










0.7 


0.0% 


til'% 


0.0 f 




97-9 


87.7 


0.0 


0.0 


o.o 




0.7 


11. 6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


College Pt., Queens 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


84.9 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


14.0 


0.0 


Number of Workers 


142 


406 


172 



1 Located in Brooklyn, 25th Ward, about 8 miles from the Brooklyn 
Bridge. Manhattan is accessible for a 5 cent fare by a very fast line 
of trolleys. The entire time from this factory to Manhattan is less 
than one hour. The surrounding section is an admirable one for 
working men. Hours per day, 10^2 ', per week, 60. 

2 Located in Greenpoint, Brooklyn. Manhattan is accessible by 
ferry, fare 5 cents, and within twenty minutes. It is relatively closer 
in time than Queens, which is not less than twenty minutes walk, or 
about 5 minutes by car. However, the adjacent part of Queens fur- 
nishes no very good residential neighborhoods for working men. The 
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It will be noted from the foregoing facts that none of 
these establishments is so far from Manhattan as to abso- 
lutely prohibit the employees from living there. In one 
or two cases the unattractive neighborhoods would seem to 
encourage a Manhattan residence. In view of these illus- 
trations there seems to be no ground for the view that work- 
men love to live in the very heart of the most congested sec- 
tion of Manhattan. This view would seem to be an a priori 
error. The facts are further illustrated in Table 79. 

The facts that in establishment (i), 68.2 per cent of the 
employees ride to work and that still 86.7 per cent live in 

immediate vicinity is an excellent neighborhood for cheap houses. 
Hours per day, 9^ ; per week, 56. 

3 Located in Queens, on the East River waterfront, about midway 
between the 34th St. Ferry and Astoria. Manhattan can be reached 
only by car and ferry, and is at least 40 minutes distant; fare 10 
cents. Brooklyn is more easily reached; twenty minutes distant; fare 
5 cents, although usually another fare is required to carry the work- 
man to the more desirable residence districts. A twenty minute 
walk is a possible alternative. The immediate vicinity of this 
factory is forbidding, although there are many cheap houses ; cheap 
in more senses than one. Hours per day, 9 ; per week, 50. 

4 Located at College Point, Queens. This is the most suburban of 
all the factories considered in this group. It is fully an hour and 
a quarter from Manhattan, including a long car ride and ferry trip 
at a cost of ten cents. Brooklyn offers no inducement and is 50 
minutes distant. At College Point itself there is a scarcity of houses, 
especially at a low rental. However, the immediate neighborhood or 
that accessible by a short car ride is attractive. A long ferry ride 
to Manhattan, for 10 cents, may also be made, but the trips are at 
long intervals and the time consumed is about forty-five minutes. 
Hours per day, 10; per week, 58. 

5 Located in the Bronx, comparatively near Manhattan, it is in fact 
very easily accessible for five cents and a quarter of an hour's car 
ride. The immediate vicinity is building up with tenements of the 
familiar East Side type, and this offers no special inducements be- 
yond convenience in time or saving in carfare. The beautiful and 
attractive suburban towns of lower Westchester are accessible from 
this point. Hours per day, 8; per week, 44. 
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Table 79 

SUMMARY 

Carjare and Time-Distance of Male and Female Workers in Specified 
Suburban factories 





Males. 


Walk and Carfare 


(0 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Walk 


31.8% 
634 
4.8 
0.0 


69.6% 
22.7 

5-9 

1.3 


53-7% 
35-8 

7-5 

3-o 


95-3* 
3-6 
0.9 
0.2 


43- 
16.9 
27.7 
12.3 




Females. 


Walk 


65-5% 
33-' 

14 

0.0 


7S-<5% 
22.7 

1-7 
0.0 


0.0% 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


86.0% 
12.8 

1.2 

0.0 


0.0% 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



Time-Distance. 


Males. 




70.0% 


76.8% 


! 64.9% 


97-1% 


52-3% 




16.9 


13-2 


1 224 


0.9 


24.6 




10.9 


7-3 


i°-5 


1.1 


9.2 




2.0 


2.7 


! 2.2 


0.9 


9-3 


181 minutes and more . .. 


0, 


0.0 


j 0.0 


o.o 


4.6 



Females. 



One hour or less 


87-3% 


89.9% 


0.0% 


90.7% 


0.0 <fo 






74 


0.0 


6.4 


0.0 




2.1 


2.7 


0.0 


'■7 


0.0 




•4 1 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 



Brooklyn, and only 12. i per cent in Manhattan, substantiate 
the thesis that workingmen do not wish to live in the con- 
gested districts or in Manhattan. Similar conclusions hold 
in regard to the other establishments. 
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The same tendencies in relation to hours and wages, that 
have been found in Lower Manhattan and in other places, 
are in evidence in these establishments. They indicate that 
the conclusions drawn heretofore apply to all groups, how- 
ever small, and not to a majority which has, in the grand 
total, weighted out of existence a minority to which these 
conclusions do not apply. 

An examination of the nationality groups in Table 80, 
although these are sometimes numerically small, reveals 
tendencies similar to those found elsewhere. In factory ( 1 ) 
there are a number of Italians and Jews. In spite of the 
fact that the great proportion of the recent immigrants of 
these peoples live in Manhattan, the workers in this plant do 
not live there but they do live near their place of work. 



Table 80 

SUMMARY 

Nationalities and Residence of Workers in Suburban Factory (1) 





Nationalities. 




Residence. 


Italians. 


Jews. 


All Workers. 


Manhattan above 14th St. 
Manhattan below 14th St. 
Brooklyn 


2.7% 

'4-3 
82.4 
0.6 


1.0% 
214 

77.6 
0.0 


2.4% 

9-7 

86.7 
0.0 


All Workers 


36.6 


19-7 


100.0 



This group of factories, although widely separated in 
location, has one feature in common, namely, distance 
from Manhattan. The results of our examination suggest 
the conclusion that manufacturers in suburban sites within 
accessible distance of Manhattan do remove their workmen 
from the congested districts, and moreover, that the work- 
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men, when given the chance, prefer to live in the less 
crowded sections. This is true even of the much-maligned 
Italian and Jew. 

The proprietors of these factories will admit no diffi- 
culty whatever, past or present, in securing all the labor they 
want. Their only difficulty, they claim, is insufficient hous- 
ing facilities for the workmen already employed in their 
plants. 

Central Brooklyn 

Two factories, not located in the suburbs, but in the 
central part of Brooklyn are considered here. One is within 
a stone's throw of the Long Island Station, Brooklyn, with 
all parts of Manhattan easily accessible by the subway. The 
other is in a central, better-class residential district of 
Brooklyn, with excellent surface and elevated facilities, 
scarcely a half-hour from Brooklyn Bridge. 

The data given in Table 81 need little comment. They 
tend to corroborate the conclusions already drawn from the 
group of suburban industries. In each case Manhattan is 
easily accessible. In the one establishment, which is near 
the subway, there are many Italians and Jews. Again we 
find that they do not live in Manhattan. This establishment, 
( i ) , in addition to having a large number of Italian and 
Jewish workers, is a clothing factory, the ear-mark par ex- 
cellence of congestion. Although the returns are not es- 
pecially full, being only about 15 per cent of the total 
number of employees, the employer has stated that they are 
representative. There is indicated a decided disposition on 
the part of the employees to live outside of Manhattan. 
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Table 81 

SUMMARY 

Distribution of Male and Female Workers Employed in Central Brooklyn 



Males. 



Residence. 


(0 

Near Subway. 


Residential Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn 


91.9 
0.7 
0.0 
0.0 


1- 5* 
86.4 

9-1 

2- 3 
°-7 




135 


■ 32 




Females. 




0.0% 
100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.7% 
91.8 
7-1 
0.2 
0.2 




90 


831 


Walk and Carfare. 


Males. 


Walk 


51-9% 
48.1 

0.0 

0.0 


49-2% 
43-2 

4.6 

3-o 




Females. 




65.6% 




46.6^ 




344 




52-5 




0.0 




0.7 




0.0 




0.2 
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Table 8i. — (Continued.) 



Time-Distance. 



One hour or less 
61-100 minutes.. 
101-140 minutes 
141-180 minutes 



Females. 



78.9% 78.6 # 

14.4 17.0 
6-7 3-4 

0.0 o 8 

0.0 0.2 



a|{ 3): 3(: 3)c jjs 

In summarizing the mass of information which has been 
presented in Chapters V and VI, several points of consider- 
able importance as bearing on the problem of congestion 
should be emphasized. Chief among these is the over- 
powering weight which the location of the place of work 
has upon the residences of the workers. In each of the 
various groups, in the outlying places as well as in Lower 
Manhattan, the workers always exhibit a distinct tendency 
to live in the immediate vicinity of their places of employ- 
ment. In the most congested districts a large proportion 
of them find it impossible to secure adequate or comfortable 
living quarters. Hence we find that the workers employed 
in Lower Manhattan take on the average a longer time in 
getting to and from work than the workers in any other 
group. Nor do we find that the workers employed near 
Manhattan show any tendency whatever, that could be in- 
terpreted as indicating a preference for the congested dis- 
tricts. If, therefore, this mass of evidence has any weight, 
either by reason of its amount, or its representativeness, the 
oft-repeated theory of congestion — that it is the result of 



10.4 
6.6 
■•5 



78.0% 
■3-6 

6.1 

2-3 



One hour or less 

61-100 minutes 

101-140 minutes 

141-180 minutes 

181 minutes and more 
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the preference of the people, the gregarious instinct — is dis- 
proved. 

Among the various industrial factors which have been 
segregated and their influence studied, the length of the 
working day or week seems to be of special importance. 
The constant and close relation which has been found be- 
tween the length of the working day and the distribution 
of the workers, is quite remarkable. It would scarcely have 
been a surprising discovery to have found, that twelve-hour 
workers lived nearer their place of employment than eight- 
hour workers. But interest and importance at once attaches 
itself to the discovery, as first made in the group of workers 
employed below Fourteenth Street in Manhattan, that a 
half-hour added or subtracted from the working day can 
be easily measured in the distribution of the workers. Here 
again the intense congestion of Lower Manhattan brings 
this tendency into boldest relief, but it should not be for- 
gotten that it is found in almost every group, and in each 
locality however remote from the congested districts. 

It would be an almost meaningless truism to state that 
it is the poor who live in the congested districts. It would 
be quite useless to contend that congestion is due to low 
wages. The material that has been analyzed here brings 
to light the important discovery that not only is it the work- 
ers earning low wages that form the congested population, 
but that with each additional dollar in the weekly pay en- 
velope, the distance from the place of employment is in- 
creased, and by so much is congestion decreased. This does 
not at all mean that an arbitrary raising of the wage scale 
or any part of it would solve the problem or ameliorate the 
present conditions. It means merely as wages increase 
fewer and fewer of the workers must live in the congested 
districts. Not because they do not prefer to live near their 
work, but because they find those places occupied by others 
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whose necessity is greater than theirs, and because their ris- 
ing standards force them to seek less crowded and better ac- 
commodations. 

The influence of immigration and the distribution of the 
various nationalities have been carefully considered. It was 
quite evident in Manhattan that large numbers of our im- 
migrant people live very near their places of employment 
and in the congested districts. In view of the fact that our 
foreign population is the most unskilled, and therefore, 
the lowest paid, and that it is employed in industries work- 
ing the longest hours, the tendency to live in congested dis- 
tricts near the work places cannot occasion very great sur- 
prise. This tendency — and the fact that aliens form the 
largest part of our most congested population is admitted — 
has been frequently seized upon as the explanation of con- 
gestion, and hence these theorists have logically enough 
demanded restriction of immigration as a remedy for con- 
gestion. However, if congestion were due to the desire or 
willingness of our alien population to live in congested dis- 
tricts, we should expect those employed within a reasonable 
distance of Manhattan to make every effort to live there. 
But this is exactly contrary to the facts as brought out in 
the preceding study. The Italians, Jews and Slavic peo- 
ples, who have oftenest been indicted for congestion, have 
proved themselves innocent and their positive unwillingness 
to live in Manhattan, when escape is offered, is evidenced 
by every group of workers in the factories outside of Lower 
Manhattan, 

Throughout the various groups that have been studied, 
the women workers have uniformly responded to the same 
industrial influences as the men. Both hours of work and 
wages have had the same effect upon the distribution of 
the women workers as upon the men. These differences 
have, however, been found, that the men live uniformly at 
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a greater distance from their place of employment than the 
women, and that the tendencies which were so strong in 
the case of the men operate with less strength in the case 
of the women. 

These tendencies, which need not be dignified by the name 
of laws, may be formulated as follows : 

A working population tends to live in the immediate 
vicinity of its place of employment, although extreme con- 
gestion of population forces workers to seek homes at 
greater distance from their work places. 

The distribution of a working population is greatly in- 
fluenced by such industrial factors as hours of work and 
wages. The degree of distribution may be termed resi- 
dence-mobility. 

The residence-mobility of a working population varies 
inversely with the length of the working day or week. The 
longer the working day the intenser the congestion. 

The residence-mobility of a working population varies 
directly with the wages of labor. The workers earning the 
lowest wages are the most congested. 

The nationality or race of the workers has no appre- 
ciable effect upon the residence-mobility of a working popu- 
lation. 

Female workers tend to live nearer their places of em- 
ployment than male workers. Female workers, therefore, 
exhibit a less degree of residence-mobility than male work- 
ers. 

The factors influencing residence-mobility seem to oper- 
ate with less vigor in the case of female workers than in that 
of the male workers. 



CHAPTER VII 



Conclusions and Remedies 

In order to bring together in compact form the evidence 
upon which my conclusions are based, I shall briefly sum- 
marize the preceding chapters. 

The importance of New York City as a center of popu- 
lation rests primarily on the natural advantages and peculiar 
character of its site. As the direct result of the natural 
position of the city it was particularly benefited by the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal and the development of steam trans- 
portation. Thus the port of New York is the natural gate- 
way to the continent. 

In the 19th century there began in the United States, as 
well as in other countries, a movement of population to the 
cities. In New York City, and especially Manhattan, it 
has been greatly accentuated by the arrival of crowds of 
immigrants. Here the phenomenon of concentration, be- 
cause of geographical limitations and the lack of transit 
facilities, has finally become a phenomenon of congestion. 

In consequence of the commercial advantages of the port 
and its wonderful transportation facilities, ocean-going and 
inland, New York City has become the market-place of the 
New World. Owing to the same causes, together with the 
abundant and diversified labor supply, it has become the 
chief manufacturing center of America. Hence a second 
kind of concentration has been going on, namely, that of 
factories, which has finally led to congestion in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. 
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Congestion of population and congestion of manufactures 
are, however, problems quite distinct. While each is the 
result of similar causes, congestion of manufactures has 
become an additional and inciting cause in the further con- 
centration of population, inasmuch as it requires large addi- 
tions to the working population. Concentration of manu- 
factures, thus has a greater cumulative effect than a mere 
aggregation of people. It is the immediate problem which 
this essay has attempted to investigate. The attempt 
has been made to trace the effects of the concentration of 
manufactures on the congestion of population. This prob- 
lem involved two distinct questions: first, why are manu- 
facturing plants located in New York City, especially in 
Manhattan? and second, how are the workers distributed 
about these factories ? For the solution of neither of these 
problems were data available, nor did a priori methods suf- 
fice. In order to deal with the problem of the causes of the 
location of industries, it was found to be advantageous to 
divide all manufacturing establishments into two classes, 
primary and secondary. For each group an inquiry was 
made among the manufacturers themselves, as to the prin- 
cipal reasons for the locations of their establishments. 

The principal factors determining the location of indus- 
tries were found to be the following : 

The Advantages of the Market. 

Inertia. 

The Labor Market. 
Transportation Facilities. 
Industrial Betterment. 
The Effect of Property. 

Some of these factors are distinctly tending to bring fac- 
tories into the city, and to retain those which are already 
located there. The causes which are almost exclusively so 
directed are the advantages of the market and inertia. The 
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strongest factors tending toward removal are the effects 
of property and the attempts at industrial betterment. Both 
of these are active and powerful. The two other factors, 
namely, transportation facilities and the labor market vary 
in different industries ; the former seems to be no longer an 
especial advantage to the New York manufacturer; the 
latter is in many industries a considerable asset. If the 
situation has been correctly analyzed^ there seems to be 
ample reason why factories should be removing from Man- 
hattan and seeking sites in the suburbs, and why still others 
should be moving entirely away from Greater New York. 
That these assumptions are correct is evidenced by the large 
numbers of plants and factories which have removed from 
the city. 

The second part of this inquiry dealt with the distribution 
of workers about the factories. In each case a clear and 
close dependence upon the place of work was evident. The 
workers evidently preferred to live as near the factories as 
they could. Marked differences were found to exist be- 
tween the workers employed in the congested districts of 
Manhattan and those employed in factories outside of Man- 
hattan. The latter grouped themselves much more closely 
about the establishments than the workers in Manhattan. 
Determining factors in the distribution of the workers were 
the hours of work and wages. Nationality or race, on the 
other hand, did not play an important part. So far as 
could be determined, the Italians and the Jews live as near 
their work as they can. Little Italy and the Ghetto, in most 
congested Manhattan, seem to have little effect on the work- 
ers employed in the other boroughs. 

As a result of these conclusions it is not too much to infer 
that there is a strong movement of manufactures from Man- 
hattan. This movement may not be strong enough to en- 
tirely rid Manhattan of factories, but it will, no doubt, bring 
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about a considerable change in the industrial complexion of 
the city. It further seems evident that the workers will in 
the future as they have in the past, endeavor to live near 
their places of work. The workers will follow the factories 
to suburban locations and will desert the congested sec- 
tions' of Manhattan for the less crowded outlying districts. 

The facts presented suggest many remedies for the prob- 
lem of congestion of population. Many solutions have been 
urged, some of which our study of the industrial phases of 
congestion has emphasized. The most important of these 
are : 

( 1 ) Improved transit facilities. 

(2) Restriction of immigration. 

(3) Limitation of the working day. 

(4) Introduction of the minimum wage. 

(5) Prohibition of tenement manufacture. 

(6) Removal of the slum population to farm colonies. 

(7) Education of the people. 

(8) Erection of cheap houses in the suburbs. 

(9) City planning, including the segregation of factories. 

(10) Founding of suburban industrial centers. 

(1) Improved Transit Facilities 
The various means of transit as a factor in the distribu- 
tion of the working population have been referred to as 
little as possible heretofore. Almost no use has been made 
of the large amount of material furnished on the schedules 
returned by workers concerning the means of transit used 
in getting to work. This apparent neglect of the subject of 
transit is due, not to a lack of appreciation of its importance, 
but rather to a recognition of the vastness and difficulty of 
the problem. Indeed, another monograph might easily be 
devoted to that subject alone. Public officials of the city 
and state who have for years been studying this problem 
have scarcely attained a satisfactory solution. 
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Each new addition to the already widely varying methods 
of transit seems to have been made just too late, and before 
its completion the need for other facilities has begun to 
press upon public attention and to demand official action. 
It is superfluous to recount the need or to urge the improve- 
ment of rapid transit in and about New York City. The 
pertinent question now to be solved is how new subways, 
tunnels and bridges are to be paid for. This is a problem 
in municipal finance and scarcely comes within the scope of 
this essay. The study which we have made may, however, 
indicate where additional lines of transit may be added, so 
as to assist in distributing the factory workers of the 
crowded manufacturing districts. But a consideration of 
the effects of rapid transit upon the congested population 
especially in lower Manhattan may be of value. 

The data collected from workers in lower Manhattan, 
show that a very small proportion of them reside in the 
Bronx. This is also true of Manhattan above 14th Street 
(see Table I). In fact, only 5.5 per cent of the workers 
below 14th Street reside in the Bronx, and 2.9 per cent of 
those working in other parts of Manhattan. The propor- 
tion of factory workers residing in Westchester County 
is negligible. On the other hand, large numbers of all 
classes of workers, even those working the longest hours 
and receiving the lowest wages, live in Brooklyn and 
Queens. 23.4 per cent and 4.6 per cent respectively of the 
workers in lower and upper Manhattan, lived in Brooklyn 
and 3.1 per cent and 2.8 per cent lived in Queens. More- 
over, among the establishments located within easy dis- 
tance of the Jersey ferries, there were very large pro- 
portions of employees residing in Jersey. The conclu- 
sion seems clear that the workmen, especially in downtown 
Manhattan, very much prefer Brooklyn, Jersey and Queens, 
to the Bronx. And yet, the subway and elevated roads, 
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both on the East and West sides, give as good and perhaps 
quicker service to the upper parts of the city than do the 
Hudson Ferries and the elevated or surface lines operating 
to the West and East. 

Not only is it obvious that workers in Manhattan under 
the present conditions have not found the Bronx and the 
upper extremes of Manhattan desirable, but the natural 
location and geographical condition of the island hamper 
the development of that section. The difficulty and expense 
attendant upon the building of a north and south subway 
in Manhattan is well recognized. But even when completed, 
a long, uncomfortable and tiresome journey lies before the 
downtown worker in going to and from his work. The tun- 
nels under the Hudson River have provided very quick ser- 
vice to Jersey, where workmen can secure even more con- 
genial homes than in Manhattan or the Bronx. The tunnels 
have not been in operation long enough to effect the shift- 
ing of population which they may in time accomplish. It 
seems clear, however, in view of the wide stretches of un- 
developed land in New Jersey, in Brooklyn and in Queens, 
and in view of the apparent willingness of workmen to live 
in these sections, that the greatest effect upon the congested 
population of Manhattan will result from the building of 
additional East and West transit lines. 

No reliable statistics are available to enable us to gauge 
the effect upon the distribution of the population in the 
most crowded districts to be attributed to the opening of 
the subway or the building of the Williamsburg Bridge. 
That both of these new means of communication have 
caused a considerable shifting of the population of the city 
is evident. The number of new buildings and the rise of 
real-estate values along the Broadway and Lenox subways, 
and the growth and development of East New York, as a 
direct result of the Williamsburg Bridge, are well known 
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phenomena. But so far as it is possible to judge, there is 
no apparent decrease in the population of lower Manhat- 
tan. On the other hand, there has been a very apparent 
increase in all the outlying districts which have been brought 
into closer communication with the heart of the city. 

A very large proportion of the commuters are clerical and 
salaried workers, and an exceedingly small portion can be 
classed as laborers or factory workers. This disparity was 
shown by the comparison which was made of the factor)' 
workers in Manhattan and the employees of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. This condition of affairs is due 
to many causes, foremost among which is the high charge 
for commutation into New York. The analysis of our data 
has shown clearly how few of the factory workers pay over 
twenty cents per day in getting to and from work. Usually 
a city fare is required after leaving the railroad. Commu- 
tation at the rate of ten cents per day will scarcely take 
the passenger out of sight of the skyscrapers of Manhat- 
tan. It is evident that at present few factory employees 
make use of commutation privileges. With cheaper rates 
they would doubtless do so. Low rates might be furnished 
to workingmen as is done in many places in Europe, by 
running special trains during certain hours. These trains 
are usually not as good as the regular trains, and are usually 
run at earlier and later hours. It is not in the least doubt- 
ful that many workmen would be only too glad to take ad- 
vantage of reduced fares, if they could be taken in fairly 
quick time to distant and inexpensive localities. 

The unfortunate accompaniment of the new and im- 
proved means of transportation is that the housing condi- 
tions and often the living conditions characteristic of the 
most crowded districts of Manhattan are being reproduced 
in the suburbs. Tenement houses, with small, cramped 
apartments, often devoid of light and air, three, four and 
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even more stories in height, are being erected in sparsely 
populated sections. Often these tenement buildings are 
erected in the midst of pastures and open fields. Rapid 
transit alone, then, has not remedied congestion, but has 
rather spread the overcrowded and unhealthy conditions. 
It may be doubted whether rapid transit, unaccompanied 
by other measures, can remedy the evils of congestion of 
population. Additional means of rapid transit are sorely 
needed, but they form a partial and incomplete solution for 
the problem of bad living conditions in New York City. 

(2) Restriction of Immigration 
The distribution of workers employed in factories in 
Manhattan and other sections, of Greater New York shows 
that there is a tendency among certain nationalities to 
gravitate to the congested districts. 1 

The Italians and Jews from southeastern Europe have 
in recent years contributed the largest quota to our immi- 
grant population. Unable to speak our language, largely 
unskilled and in humblest circumstances, the advance guard 
of these immigrant nationalities found a ready occupation 
in the clothing trades, where knowledge of English was 
wholly unnecessary and skill was easily acquired. Work- 
ing early and late, these foreigners made their homes in 
groups or colonies in lower Manhattan, in close proximity 
to the factories. With the influx of large numbers of these 
same alien peoples, the colonies in lower Manhattan grew 
into the Italian and Jewish quarters. Their standards differ 
from those of the average American, and they crowd into 
■tenements in the congested districts under conditions hardly 
decent. But if given the opportunity, there is little doubt 

1 See Chapter V, especially distribution of workers employed in 
lower Manhattan, as classified by nationalities. Pp. 136 et seq. ; tables 
V and VI. 
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that these same aliens will leave the congested districts and 
seek better homes in the suburbs. 

On the other hand, there is a constant stream of new im- 
migrants pushing and crowding their way into the lower 
ranks of the workers of Manhattan, and not only filling up 
the room left vacant but overcrowding the already in- 
sufficient dwellings. These new arrivals with low standards 
and self-sacrificing ambitions create the most difficult 
problem. 

One remedy urged on every hand, for this, as for a var- 
iety of social ills, is the restriction of immigration by exact- 
ing higher and stricter qualifications for admission to this 
country. The salutary results in different directions of 
more adequate restriction cannot be doubted; but how the 
problem of congestion would be vitally or even greatly af- 
fected by it is a different matter. 

Under more stringent immigration laws, many of the 
lowest classes of immigrants would, no doubt, be kept out 
of the country. Some of these groups are to-day living in 
the congested districts — how many we do not know. The 
mere lessening of the volume of immigration would some- 
what affect congestion, but even then we should have no 
guarantee that the more desirable classes of aliens would not 
live in the crowded districts. The attraction of the factories 
would still remain and under prevailing conditions it is 
probable that just as large a proportion of workers would 
desire to live near them. While the restriction of immigra- 
tion might to some extent relieve the worst crowding and 
slightly raise the standards of the immigrants as a class, it is 
not apparent that it would prove a vital, far-reaching rem- 
edy for congestion in New York City. 

However, something might be done to relieve the situa- 
tion by the establishment of an efficient and extensive sys- 
tem of distribution of newly-arrived immigrants, either by 
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private or governmental agencies. Some way might be 
found of sending immigrants to labor markets where the 
demand is keener than in New York City, of distrib- 
uting new arrivals over wider areas than at present and 
of encouraging their settling in outlying sections. Sub- 
urban colonies composed of the various nationalities might 
be possible. 

(3) Limitation of the Working Day 
The distribution of employees in factories in New York 
City, shows a close relation between hours of labor and the 
distribution of the workers by residence. This relation 
seems so intimate as to suggest that the long day necessi- 
tates the nearby residence of the workers, while a short 
working day permits a wider distribution by residence. 

Theoretically, then, a simple and apparently effective 
remedy for congestion would be the shortening of the work- 
ing day. This solution which sounds so easy and so feasible, 
is in fact, one of the most difficult social reforms to put into 
practice. While it cannot be said to be absolutely impos- 
sible of attainment, it is one of the most distant goals of a 
progressive social program. Many attempts have been 
made to limit the working day. but beyond some success in 
a few states in curtailing the hours of children and women, 
and of certain dangerous trades, nothing has been done in 
this country. The current interpretation of the law seems 
to have set up an almost insurmountable obstacle in this 
direction. 1 

It is doubtful, however, whether the shortening of the 
working day would more than palliate the real congestion 
problem. There would doubtless always be a large pro- 
portion of the workers in downtown Manhattan to whom 

1 A rather interesting fact in this connection is that the average 
working day in New York City is shorter than in the state as a whole. 
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the convenience of a nearby residence would be the para- 
mount consideration. A shorter day undoubtedly makes 
it possible to live at a considerable distance from the place 
of work. A shorter working day enforced by law might, 
therefore, better conditions to some extent. This proposed 
solution of the problem, however, is not fundamental. It 
would not prevent a recurrence of overcrowding due to in- 
crease of population. 

(4) Introduction of the Minimum Wage 

A reform which has been urged in many quarters but 
which has met with little public favor, is the establishment 
by law of a minimum wage. The correlation shown be- 
tween wages and residence distribution, makes it pertinent 
to consider how far the establishment of a minimum wage 
would affect the problem of congestion. 

Economic history is replete with unsuccessful attempts 
to regulate wages, and but few successful results are on 
record. At the present time any effort to regulate wages 
seems even less likely to succeed than any other project of 
social reform. Wages are not regulated by what men need 
or by what men ought to have, but by what the laborers are 
worth to the employers. Although wages in certain indus- 
tries have been forced to very low levels, on account of the 
influx of cheap foreign labor, it is difficult to imagine any 
practical or feasible plan for regulating the wage level by 
law. 

Any problem involving the minimum wage as a solution 
of the evils of congestion, is open to the criticism which was 
urged in the case of a limitation of the hours of work. The 
prohibition of the lowest wages will merely raise the wage 
scale, or weed out the most incompetent. The lowest paid 
workers will still be forced to remain in the immediate vicin- 
ity of their places of employment, while the better paid 
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workers, who are subjected to less stress, will scatter to 
more distant parts. The result will be simply a change in 
nominal wages, and the comparative status of the workers 
will remain as before. 

The minimum wage would affect at best but a small pro- 
portion of the great body of workers. It would not greatly 
affect the status of the great mass of workers, nor would 
it greatly mitigate the rigor of over-crowding and conges- 
tion. 

(5) Prohibition of Tenement Manufacture 

One of the evils commonly associated with tenement 
houses, bad living conditions, and an over-worked and over- 
crowded alien population is sweating and tenement manu- 
facturing. Although often confused, these two industrial 
excrescences are quite distinct. " Sweating " is a contract 
system in vogue among branches of manufacture which do 
not need to complete all the processes in one factory, but are 
able to parcel out unfinished materials for their final or 
partial completion. This unfinished work is taken by con- 
tractors and may or may not be manufactured in the tene- 
ments. As a matter of fact, the typical " sweat shop ", so- 
called, of to-day, is a small and crowded shop, to which the 
contractor brings his materials and in which he drives his 
employees at top-speed, through a long day. 

Tenement manufacture is most prevalent in the poorest 
and most congested districts. An almost innumerable var- 
iety of articles are manufactured in the tenement houses, the 
work being done largely by women, often assisted by chil- 
dren. A considerable portion of the women engaged in this 
work are, no doubt, wholly dependent upon it for their 
slender livelihood. The great majority, however, merely 
endeavor to eke out the meager earnings of other members 
of the household, and are willing to work for the extremely 
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low rates of wages paid in these industries. Under these 
conditions, it is obvious that the tenement workers must live 
close to the place where this work is given out. It has been 
said, therefore, that the prohibition of this work in the 
tenements would materially lessen the desire for, or need of 
residing near the factory, that is, in the congested districts. 

In view of the study of the causes of the location of the 
clothing industry in the city, and also of the principles of 
distribution of the working population, it would seem that 
tenement manufacture is not an important cause of conges- 
tion. At best, tenement production is a parasitic industry, 
subsisting upon the weakest of a vast working population. 
It is safe to say that the opportunities for tenement work 
will follow any shifting of the population and that the con- 
tractors will seek in other sections as they have already 
done in the Bronx and in Brooklyn, those who, for the sake 
of a pittance, will turn the home into a workshop. 

The prohibition of tenement manufacture should be earn- 
estly sought because, in the long run, it will raise the stand- 
ards of many of our poorest workers. The wage scale in 
many industries will, perhaps, be raised. But the cessation 
of home work cannot greatly affect the distribution of the 
large population in the crowded districts. 

(6) Removal of the Slum Population to Farm Colonies 

The most Utopian scheme advanced for the solution of 
the congestion problem is the removal of large numbers of 
people from the crowded parts of New York to the smaller 
towns and even to the farms throughout the state and coun- 
try. This is a proposal which involves the artificial re- 
sistance of a strong, almost irresistible, economic movement 
of population towards New York City; it proposes to set up 
an artificial counter movement. The very basis of the pro- 
posal is weak. 
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It is unnecessary to consider seriously, or at length, the 
practical obstacles to the removal of a group of people from 
Manhattan, in a number sufficient to alter appreciably con- 
ditions, to say nothing of solving the problem of conges- 
tion. To secure the consent of the people, to find places for 
them elsewhere, to provide work, quite neglecting the matter 
of the expense, would be gigantic if not impossible tasks. 
And even conceding that such a plan might be carried out, 
what would prevent a repetition of the old conditions? Al- 
though similar operations have been successful on a very 
limited scale, the most vivid imagination can scarcely picture 
success sufficient to afford the congested population of New 
York City adequate relief. 

( 7 ) Education of the People 

The education of the people is to-day one of the potent 
factors making for social reform. Great social movements 
are being carried forward to an apparently successful issue 
by persistently and consistently telling the people what ought 
to be done and how to do it. No doubt the education of 
the masses as to what are their needs, and their instruction 
as to ways to meet them, will become increasingly efficacious 
in the improvement of living conditions. 

The Exhibit of Congestion of Population, and later 
the Tuberculosis Exhibit, both at the Museum of Na- 
tural History, together with the smaller traveling exhibits, 
have made a deep impression upon the mass of the people. 
The Congestion Exhibit brought forth meager fruit 
where here and there a house-wife realized the unhealthful- 
ness of her home surroundings and sought relief in the 
suburbs. It failed to drive home its lesson, because it failed 
to propose an efficient and fundamental remedy. 

Much, however, can be done through the agency of the 
schools, evening lecture courses, churches, settlements, 
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newspapers and a host of other agencies, in setting forth 
the evils and harmfulness of a residence in the crowded dis- 
tricts. In addition, consideration should be given to the 
advantages of a suburban home and where these are to be 
found, what are the costs of living there, and how efficient 
are the means of communication with the center of the city. 
In spite of its usefulness, education of the people is a slow 
process, and it may be doubted whether it will accomplish 
much in directly relieving congestion. Constant agitation 
and urging on public attention of some far-reaching and 
fundamental remedies must, however, precede and accom- 
pany their introduction and success. 

(8) Erection of Cheap Homes in the Suburbs 
A considerable degree of success has been attained in 
many European cities both by private and public agencies in 
furnishing decent and inexpensive homes for the working 
classes. In this country efforts 1 in this direction have been 
confined to private individuals or firms and the results, 
while not without success, have been meager. A satisfac- 
tory solution of the housing problem in New York City is 
much more difficult than anywhere else in the country. If 
workmen's dwellings are expected to yield a fair return on 
the investment, success becomes problematical. In spite of 
these difficulties, some very commendable model tenements 
have been erected in the city. But as best, a tenement is a 
poor home. 

More than once in the course of my interviews with em- 
ployers in the suburbs, I have heard complaints that work- 
men could not get decent houses to live in. The casual ob- 
server of living conditions in Brooklyn and Queens is struck 
by the scarcity of cheap houses suitable for workingmen. 
And this need is being met only by the erection of tene- 
ments such as may be found in the most thickly crowded sec- 
tions of Manhattan. 
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The building- of good, substantial houses, to be let at low 
rents, would be a most useful philanthropy. Unless carried 
out on a very large scale, such an enterprise could exercise 
but a small effect upon the congestion situation. But in 
view of the many developments in the suburbs, suited to 
higher-class patronage, colonies of workmen, within an 
easily accessible distance of New York City, would no 
doubt be successful, and would immeasurably improve the 
living conditions of a great number of people. 

(9) City Planning, including the Segregation of Factories 

It has already been shown that there is a distinct ten- 
dency among manufacturers to remove from Manhattan 
and to locate in the outlying suburbs. Efforts at relieving 
congestion should seek to further this natural economic 
movement. We have also discovered that the factory work- 
ers are greatly benefited by the removal of manufacturing 
establishments to the suburbs, and that the tendency is 
strong to live in the immediate vicinity of their places of 
employment. The endeavor should be made, however, to 
prevent the repetition of bad living and working conditions 
in the suburbs. Important factors in the campaign for the 
relief of congestion of population in Manhattan are: first, 
the removal of factories from Manhattan, and their distri- 
bution according to some comprehensive plan throughout 
the outlying suburbs ; second, the enactment of laws to pre- 
vent the reproduction of bad living and housing conditions 
in the other neighborhoods. This is city planning. 

In adopting methods of city planning suitable to the con- 
ditions in New York City, there are certain chief aims to 
be sought. 

First, the districts bordering the water front and other 
lines of communication, railroads and navigable creeks, are 
now largely devoted to manufacturing, receiving and dis- 
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patching freight, and the general uses of commerce. These 
sections could, then, be reserved for these uses, and the 
location of factories, warehouses and distributing plants, 
in other parts of the city prohibited. Within manu- 
facturing areas, the heights of the buildings, their char- 
acter and condition should be regulated, as well as the pro- 
portion of any given area which might be built upon. Un- 
less some such plan as the foregoing be adopted, those manu- 
facturing establishments removing to Brooklyn, Queens, 
or the Bronx, will speedily invade the residential districts. 
Indeed, such a tendency can already be observed. 

Second, there is crying need for a drastic and effi- 
cient building law for the city of New York. For the 
healthfulness of her citizens, and the protection of their 
property, stricter building regulations must be demanded. 
Specific improvements, which suggest themselves as meet- 
ing well-known abuses, are the limitation of the heights 
of buildings, raising the minimum amount of air space re- 
quired per person, restriction of the proportion of the lot 
which may be built upon, the improvement of the sanitary 
requirements and provision for more efficient inspection. 
The setting aside of large areas for parks, playgrounds, 
schools, libraries, hospitals and other public buildings, 
could be made most easily and economically, in advance of 
the actual needs. 

An impoi tant feature of any building code should be the 
recognition of the fact that conditions are different in var- 
ious sections of the city. It should be clearly recognized 
that conditions in the suburbs are different, essentially dif- 
ferent, from those in the heart of Manhattan, and that they 
should be made amenable to a stricter and a better code. 
This principle of a really efficient building law has not been 
recognized in our present tenement law, and until it is recog- 
nized, conditions similar to those in Manhattan will repeat 
themselves in other boroughs. 
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Third, if New York is to compete successfully with 
other seaports and is to keep abreast of the most improved 
methods of shipping, additional and improved facilities for 
the handling and transportation of freight must be introduced. 
Antiquated and expensive methods of handling freight will 
doubtless give way to speedier and more economical modern 
methods, such as are in use in South Brooklyn. A part of 
this problem, namely, the improvement of the water ways 
and water front in and about the city, can be carried out 
only by a public agency, that is, by the Federal, State or 
Municipal authorities. The improvement of Jamaica Bay, 
which presents great possibilities, and the dredging and 
deepening of other parts of the harbor are changes which 
are being urged on many sides. Limited advances in 
this direction can be brought about by private corpora- 
tions. We have already seen one such successful attempt 
at unifying commerce and manufactures at a favorable site 
on the water front. A similar development would doubt- 
less meet with success, on one of the great railroads. 

Last, the part of the great city plan, which is already 
recognized, is the improvement of the means of communi- 
cation within the city and between the city and even distant 
suburbs. With the dispersion and segregation of the fac- 
tories of the city, the rapid transit problems would be im- 
measurably simplified. The concentration of a great bodv 
of workers in lower Manhattan would be relieved and 
transit facilities would then have to be provided only for 
those engaged in trade and commerce. With the distribu- 
tion of the factory districts to the outskirts of the city, 
workmen's suburban trains would not need to be operated 
into the heart of the city. Thus the country districts would 
be brought into close contact with the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of a great city. 

For example, in Paris, where for many decades factories 
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have been prohibited from running riot over the city, the 
manufactories are located largely outside of the city wall. 
Congestion of traffic in the subways and street cars is un- 
known, and many of the workers eat their lunches in their 
own homes. There is no great problem there of gathering 
up the people from the suburbs and carrying them into a 
highly-congested area during one or two rush hours and 
then bringing them out again at the close of the day's work. 
There are no highly-congested districts in Paris, either of 
population or of manufactures. 

No doubt the most difficult part of the foregoing pro- 
gram for relief of congestion of population in New York 
City to put into practical operation, and the part which 
would doubtless be subject to the greatest opposition, is the 
proposal to remove manufacturing establishments from 
Manhattan and to segregate them in specified districts in 
the suburbs. However, if I have correctly analyzed the 
currents of economic movement, certain groups of industries 
will offer little resistance, beyond the stagnating influences 
described as inertia. Real-estate interests will doubtless 
predict dire disaster. But if the steady growth of the city 
continues, the factory buildings will be only temporarily 
vacant. Certain other industries will find locations outside 
of the central city extremely inconvenient, others will find 
them even advantageous. Such differences could be ad- 
justed without great difficulty. 

Many methods might be suggested for forcing the re- 
moval of manufacturing establishments. The most efficient 
means of accomplishing this end are direct legislation, 
taxation, based either on the heights of the buildings or 
upon the number of workmen to a given area, prohibition 
of an increase in the working force, payment of a bonus, or 
direct compensation for removal. Any one of these alone 
would perhaps be inadequate. 
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In spite of the apparent impracticability of these pro- 
posals, a sane, thorough-going attempt to induce or com- 
pel manufacturers to take their plants out of the city, would 
not, I believe, be unsuccessful. A similar policy inaugur- 
ated in Paris compelled the most objectionable factories to 
remove at once, and gradually succeeded in getting the 
others out. No such movement could hope for success if it 
attempted to remove all of the industries at once. But 
if, by gradually eliminating the most obnoxious, by rais- 
ing higher and higher the standards of working conditions 
for the factories in the crowded parts of the city, by pro- 
hibiting the location of more factories, and even by giving 
a cash bonus when the difficulties, owing to a large equip- 
ment, were great, a large part of the manufacturing could 
be transferred to the suburbs. With the factories would go 
the employees, and a large part of the people who had for- 
merly resided in congested districts. 

(10) Founding of Suburban Industrial Centers 
In spite of the confidence expressed in the efficacy and 
practicability of city planning, the most fundamental propo- 
sition of which is the segregation of factories, it may ap- 
pear to some as radical or even unwarranted. To utilize 
the same economic forces, but in a less imperative fashion, 
the establishment of suburban industrial centers may be 
urged. To-day there are numerous examples of large 
manufacturing plants in the immediate vicinity of New 
York City, forming small industrial communities. They 
are on the whole successful, and some of the largest plants 
in the city or vicinity are so situated. These firms find or- 
dinarily that they have no surplus funds to devote to ac- 
quiring land and building homes for their workmen. The 
land surrounding any new enterprise of this sort is usually 
acquired by the land speculator, who is likely to build shoddy 
and inadequate houses. 
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No matter how undesirable the speculative features of 
the suburban land development companies are, certain bene- 
fits have resulted from their operations. While they no 
doubt have exacted large profits for opening, developing, ad- 
vertising and selling suburban areas, and inflated land prices, 
they have, nevertheless, induced large numbers of people 
to leave Manhattan and to find homes in suburban districts. 
They have developed and improved some of the finest resi- 
dential property in the vicinity of New York City ; restrict- 
ing property, laying out beautiful avenues and parks, and 
forcing the erection of decent and often beautiful homes. 
The real-estate companies have not, however, to any very 
large extent aided the working classes. Their appeal has been 
directly to the middle and salaried classes. They have, 
however, affected to a degree the wage earners by lessen- 
ing the demand for homes in the city. But houses for the 
working people are still insufficient in the outlying boroughs. 

An objection, which may be offered at this point, is that 
some of the facts cited in an earlier chapter seem to show 
that any plan involving the removal of factories from the 
city, cannot be successfully carried out, because workmen 
will not leave New York City, and will not move to the 
country. This objection brings forward two very important 
points upon which the success of establishing suburban in- 
dustrial centers stands or falls. First, the location must 
not be far from Manhattan ; in fact it must be in the very 
immediate vicinity. Second, there must be definite and 
constant, but not patronizing efforts to replace the amuse- 
ments of the city with adequate substitutes. 

The latter point is especially well illustrated by the most 
notable example of a suburban development along- the lines 
suggested. Letchworth, England, the First Garden City, 
is the place. This, with some adaptations, could be made 
to fit very well the conditions of suburban New York. The 
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most interesting phase of Garden City, touching the prob- 
lem at hand, is the success which has been attained in effect- 
ing the removal of industries from the large centers, par- 
ticularly London. The advantages offered are cheap rents, 
low rates, transportation facilities, convenient access to Lon- 
don and a good labor supply, with excellent opportunities 
for securing additional workers. Living and working con- 
ditions are superior to those of other cities, especially 
to those of London. 

The success of Garden City is ascribed 1 to two funda- 
mental considerations, on which hinge the success or failure 
of such a suburban center. These are : ( i ) the grouping of 
industries which will provide employment for all the mem- 
bers of a workman's family; (2) the provision of means of 
recreation and amusement to take the place of those of the 
city. These factors distinguish enterprises such as Garden 
City from numerous unsuccessful attempts to graft a 
manufacturing establishment onto a rural community, or to 
make the workers contented to live in the country town 
where there are no amusements or excitements. 

The formation of suburban industrial centers, if worked 
out in the vicinity of New York City, would simply utilize 
dynamic forces already present and operating throughout 
the community. There are two very strong outgoing cur- 
rents in New York City, the one of population, the other 
of factories, and yet congestion increases in intensity and 
manufactures multiply in lower Manhattan. The middle 
and upper classes are moving to the suburbs. There is 
scarcely a question but that a model village in the vicinity 
of New York, planned as above suggested, could easily and 
rapidly fill its houses with tenants of the salaried city 

1 Mr. W. H. Gaunt, Estate Agent, in conversation with the writer 
in the course of a visit to Letchworth in the summer of 1008. 
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classes. 1 It does not require a sanguine temperament to 
believe that some industries could readily be induced to 
move and locate in an attractive and advantageous situation. 
The discouraging feature is that the number of industries 
which any one company or any single center could affect 
would be miserably small. If such an attempt were to have 
a decided effect upon the congestion problem, a widespread 
and determined movement would be necessary among peo- 
ple able and willing to carry such projects to a successful 
culmination. 

The problem of congestion of population is of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the City of New York. I have 
not, in the preceding pages, considered at length the evils 
resulting from congestion, but these are easily and usually 
clearly recognized. The difficulties of the problem are also 
evident. It is necessary, therefore, that any program for 
the relief and remedying of congestion must be comprehen- 
sive to be effective and that it must be prosecuted with vigor. 
Some of the remedies advanced in the foregoing discussion 
have been almost useless, others have been inadequate, still 
others are apparently impracticable. A thorough-going at- 
tempt to relieve congestion must unite public and private 
energies and means, in certain well-defined directions. No 
one proposal which has been advanced in the preceding 
pages would summarily end congestion; there must be or- 
ganized a general, broad, inclusive program of opposition 
and prevention. The first object should be to prevent the re- 
currence of crowded conditions in parts of the city not now 
affected; the second, to ameliorate conditions, in the con- 
gested districts; and the last, to root out the evils in the 
worst sections. City planning, in its full significance, the 

1 Note the example given in the previous chapter in connection with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, page 156. 
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establishment of suburban centers, the provision of low-rent 
homes for workmen, and the improvement of transit facili- 
ties, are the remedies most strongly to be insisted upon. 
With such a program, constructive in character, the worst 
evils of congestion might be gradually eliminated. 
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Methods of Investigation 

In the opinion of the writer an investigation such as the 
present one is only valuable in so far as it affords the careful 
reader opportunity for testing for himself the effectiveness and 
accuracy of the methods used. For that purpose the follow- 
ing discussion of methods employed in collecting the facts 
already presented has been introduced. This discussion does 
not aim to be a brief in defence of those methods, but under- 
takes to analyze and criticize their bad as well as their good 
features. 

This investigation was undertaken for the Committee on 
Congestion of Population in the autumn of 1907; it was com- 
pleted subsequently in the Bureau of Social Research, under 
the Russell Sage Foundation. A small part of the material 
was used at the Exhibit of Congestion of Population in 1908. 
The entire study has since that time extended quite beyond the 
scope originally anticipated. 

The purpose of the investigation was to determine so far as 
possible the effect of. concentration of industries upon the gen- 
eral problem of congestion of population. The two phases of 
this problem were recognized at once, namely, the causes which 
have influenced the location of the industries, and secondly, 
the effect upon population of the location of factories. As far 
as the writer was able to ascertain, there existed no available 
data. In order to secure the necessary information, it was de- 
cided that a first-hand study of manufacturing establishments 
should be undertaken. The manufacturers should be. ques- 
tioned as to their reasons for locating their factories in' New 
York City. The study aimed to include other establishments 
21s] 215 
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nearby, which had removed from New York City. The 
reasons were to be sought. On account of the complexity of 
the subject, correspondence was not used and all information 
was obtained by interviews. A schedule was used in these 
interviews, which aimed to record the reasons for location 
of the factory and also to discover the distribution of the em- 
ployees. In the first of these it was fairly successful, in the 
second it failed signally. The various schedules which were 
used are given here in full. (See schedules A, B and C.) 

Schedule A. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE REASONS FOR THE LOCATION OF FACTORIES IN 
MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX. 

Date Investigator 

Name 

Business Class 

Location in New York City (Street and Borough) Date 

Previous location if outside of New York within the last 5 years 

Name of Proprietor or President Residence 

Proportion of product used in New York City U. S Abroad 

Area occupied In New York 

If outside of New York within the last 5 years 

(a) Ground area occupied 

( b) Approximate number of square feet of floor space in factory 

(c) Number of different floors used 

Rent 

Date of Location 

Reasons for locating in New York 

Please indicate whether any of the following reasons led to the locat- 
ing of your industry in New York City, and at exact location chosen 
and order of importance. (Number on the left side). 

1. Accessibility of New York Market 

2. Saving in rent or cost of site 

3. Saving in taxes 

4. Saving in insurance 

5. Better transportation facilities 

(a) Railway rates 

(&) Ocean rates 

6. Cheapness of supplies 

7. Accessibility of large supplies 

8. Cheaper labor 

9. Cheaper capital 
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10. Less danger of labor difficulties 

11. Large supply of (a) skilled workmen 

(&) unskilled workmen 

12. More elastic and diversified labor market 

13. Better surroundings for your employees 

14. Personal or family reasons. What 

15. Any other reasons 

[Reverse] 

INFORMATION REGARDING EMPLOYEES. 

Outside New York 
In New York within 5 years 
Male Female Male Female 

Number of employees 

(a) Skilled workmen 

(&) Unskilled workmen 

(c) Office force, clerks, etc 

(d) Total 

Hours of labor of force 

(a) Skilled workmen , 

1. Hours of labor 

2 Rate of pay 

3. Predominating nationalities 

(&) Unskilled workmen 

1. Hours of labor 

2. Rate of pay 

3. Predominating nationalities 

(r) Office force, clerks, etc 

1. Hours of labor 

2. Rate of pay 

3. Predominating nationalities 

Male Female 

How many of those formerly employed outside of 

New York moved into New York 

(a) Skilled workmen 

(&) Unskilled workmen 

(c) Office force, clerks, etc 

(d) Total 

How many of those formerly employed outside of 

New York are now employed in your works 

(a) Skilled workmen 

(6) Unskilled workmen 

(c) Office force, clerks, etc 

(d) Total 
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5. Within what area do your employees live? 

]/ 2 mile. 1 mile. 1% mites. 2 miles. Total. 

(a) Skilled workmen 

(6) Unskilled workmen 

(c) Office force, clerks, etc 

(d) Total 

6. How many of them have purchased homes? 

(a) Skilled workmen 

(6) Unskilled workmen 

(c) Office force, clerks, etc 

(d) , Total 

Steadiness of employment 

What proportion of the laborers have permanent employment 

(a) Skilled workmen 

(6) Unskilled workmen 

What are the slack times of the year? 

" " " busy " " " " 

Which of the reasons you suggested for locating in New York City 
still hold, in order of importance, and are there any additional 
reasons. (Number on the right side of the list above.) 
Under what conditions would the industry be removed and where.... 
(0) To the country 

(b) To a small town 

(c) To a less congested part of the borough or city 

Remarks . 

Schedule B. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE REASONS FOR THE REMOVAL OF FACTORIES FROM 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Date Investigator 

Name 

Business... Class 

Location in New York City (Street and Borough) 

Present location Date of Removal 

Name of Proprietor or President Residence 

Proportion of product used in New York City. ...U.S Abroad.... 

Address of present New York Office 

Area occupied In New York In present location 

(0) Ground area occupied 

(6) Approximate number of square feet of floor space in factory 

(c) Number of different floors used 

Rent 
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Please indicate whether any of the following reasons led to the re- 
moval of your industry from New York City, and to exact location 
chosen and order of importance. 

1. Saving in Rent or cost of site 

2. Saving in taxes 

3. Saving in insurance 

4. Better transportation facilities 

(a) 'Railway rates 

(&) Ocean rates 

5. Cheapness of supplies 

6. Accessibility of large supplies 

7. Cheaper capital ; . 

8. Cheaper labor , 

9. Less danger of labor difficulties 

10. Large supply of (a) Skilled laborers 

(b) Unskilled laborers 

11. More elastic and diversified labor market 

12. Better surroundings for your employees 

13. Personal or family reasons. What 

14. Any other reasons 

[Reverse] 

INFORMATION RECAKDING EMPLOYEES. 

In New York Present Location 
Male Female Male Female 

1. Number of employees 

(a) Skilled workers 

(&) Unskilled workers 

(c) Office force, clerks, etc 

(d) Total 

2. Hours of labor of force 

(a) Skilled workers 

X, Hours of work 

2. Rate of pay 

3. Predominating nationalities 

(&) Unskilled workers 

f, Hours of work 

2. Rate of pay 

3. Predominating nationalities 

(c) Office force, clerks, etc 

1. Hours of work 1 — ... 

2. Rate of pay 

3. Predominating, nationalities 
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Male Female 

3. How many of those employed in New York are now 

employed in your works 

1. Skilled workers 

2. Unskilled workers 

3. Office force, clerks, etc 

4. Total 

4. (a) How many of these moved out from New York 

1. Skilled workers 

2. Unskilled workers 

3. Office force, clerks, etc 

4- Total 

5. Within what area do your workers live and number of each. 

Yi mile. 1 mile. V/z miles. 2 miles or over in N. Y. 

(a) Skilled workers 

(&) Unskilled workers 

(c) Office force, clerks, etc 

(d) Total 

6. How many of them have purchased homes? 

(a) Skilled workers 

(&) Unskilled workers 

(c) Office force, clerks, etc 

(d) Total 

Steadiness of employment 

What proportion of the workers have permanent employment 

(a) Skilled workers 

(b) Unskilled workers 

What are the slack times of the year? 

" " " busy " " " " t 

Which of the reasons you suggest still hold and are there any addi- 
tional reasons? 

Are the conditions better than in the city as to light, space, air, sani- 
tation, etc 

Do you make any effort to furnish homes for your workers? 

If so what provision 

If not, did you consider at any time making such provision? 

What deterred you from doing so? 

Do you make any provision for recreation for your workers? 

Do you make any provision for education of your workers? 

What was the attitude of your workers toward the change? 

Has any improvement in morals and efficiency of the force been noted 
since the change? 

Remarks 
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SCHEDULE C. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE EE A SONS FOR THE LOCATION OF FACTORIES IN 
BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 

Date Investigator 



Name. 

Business Class 

Location in New York City (Street and Borough) 

Present location Date of Removal 

Name of Proprietor or President Residence 

Proportion of product sold in New York City 

Manhattan U. S Abroad 

Address of present New York Office 

Area in square feet occupied in New York In present location.... 

(a) Ground area occupied dimensions 

( b) Approximate number of square feet of floor space in factory. 

(c) Number of different floors used 

Rent Value of site 

(a) When purchased 

(6) At present time 

I. What immediate conditions led you to locate here? 
II. What fundamental reasons would affect your line of industry aside 
from your own particular establishment? 

i. Saving in rent or cost of site 

2. Saving in taxes 

3. Saving in insurance 

4. Better transportation facilities 

(a) Railroad 

(b) Water 

(c) Trucking 

5. Cheapness of supplies ... 

6. Accessibility of large supplies 

7. Cheaper capital 

., 8. Cheaper labor 

g. Less danger of labor difficulties 

10. Large supply of (a) Skilled laborers 

(b) Unskilled laborers 

11. More elastic and diversified labor market 

12. Better surroundings for your employees 

13. Personal or family reasons. What 

14, Any other reasons 
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[Reverse] 

INFORMATION REGARDING EMPLOYEES. 

Male Female 

1. How many of those employed in Manhattan are now 

employed in your works? 

(a) Earning over $2.50 a day 

(b) Earning under $2.50 a day 

(c) Hours per day 

(d) Predominating nationalities 

2. How many of these moved out from New York? 

(a) Earning over $2.50 a day 

.(&) Earning under $2.50 a day 

3. In what Boroughs do your workers live? 

(a) Manhattan v 

(&) Bronx 

(c) Brooklyn 

(rf) Queens 

(e) Richmond 

(/) Jersey 

(9) Other 

Steadiness of employment? 

What proportion of the workers have permanent employment? 

(a) Skilled workers 

(6) Unskilled workers 

What are the slack times of the year? 

What are the busy times of the year? 

Do you make any welfare provisions for your workers? 

These are all on the same general plan. Schedule A dealt 
with the factories which had moved into New York City or 
had been located there for some time. Schedule B dealt with 
factories which had removed from New York City to the 
suburbs or had been located there for some length of time. 

The most important general criticisms of schedules A and 
B are as follows: 

(1) They are entirely too complicated, both in form and 
in subject-matter. For this reason they could not be success- 
fully used by mail. These schedules were handled personally 
by the investigator, and severely tried both his own and his 
subjects' patience. 

(2) Much of the information sought could not be given 
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by one man in any factory. For example, points 5 and 6, on 
the reverse side of Schedule A. 

More particular criticisms of specific items are the following: 
"Rent?" was an impertinent question which often met with 
a justifiable rebuff; (reverse) 1, only a very vague line can be 
drawn between skilled and unskilled; 2, "rate of pay" varies 
widely, especially in higher grades of labor; "Predominating 
nationalities ", always elicited vague and often inexact an- 
swers; 3 and 4 would have done very well if the establish- 
ment had come from a long distance, but a move from one 
part of New York City to another, rendered these questions 
useless ; 5 and 6, no large employer had exact information. 
Other and less important criticisms readily suggest themselves. 

Schedule C was designed to meet some of the most prom- 
inent defects in Schedules A and B, but was only partially 
successful. Points I and II on the obverse side, were de- 
cided improvements enabling the investigator to check merely 
personal whims, or prejudiced answers. On the reverse, the 
elimination of skilled and unskilled, and the substitution of a 
definite wage division clarified the otherwise confused sta- 
tistics. 

However, in endeavoring to utilize this mass of material, 
the writer found that of the pertinent information, only the 
minimum which has been considered in Chapter IV could be 
used. In general, the statistics were entirely untrustworthy, 
due to ignorance rather than intentional falsification, on the 
part of the proprietors and officers interviewed. 

Certain letters of introduction are herewith reproduced. 
These letters were used by the investigators in securing inter- 
views with proprietors and officers of manufacturing estab- 
lishments. In some cases they were addressed to some particu- 
lar individual, in other cases to the firms only, and in still 
others, merely " To whom it may concern ". These letters 
were signed by an officer of the organization who was usually 
unknown to the addressee. In the latter part of the investi- 
gation, the writer found a personal card just as satisfactory, 
alll^'Ugh it required a little more explanation. 
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Little difficulty was experienced in getting access to the 
principal men of the establishments; but after having once 
gained an audience, two difficulties confronted the investi- 
gator. 

In the first place, the men in charge of large industries and 
manufactures did not know why they were located on the 
particular site where they happened to be. The ignorance of 
some of them was quite astounding. They gave answers such 
as : " Why, we are here because we are here." " We find no 
especial advantage here." " That is a funny question, I have 
never given it a thought." " My father was here, and I have 
just stayed." Men of affairs, some of them conducting large 
businesses, admitted that they did not know anything about 
the advantages which they were enjoying, or the disadvan- 
tages under which they were laboring. They had never looked 
closely into the factors which determine industrial success or 
failure. 

The second great difficulty lay in the inexact form of the 
schedule. There are two distinct phases of the problem which 
have to do with the location of industries in New York City. 
They are indicated by the following questions : ( I ) Why are 
industries located in New York City? (2) Why are estab- 
lishments located in a particular part of Greater New York? 
Many men held that the answer to the first was self-evident, 
that this was a matter of common knowledge. Others recog- 
nized the distinction involved, but confused the two. Still 
others entirely disregarded one or the other. In view of 
these difficulties the general tables compiled from the answers 
have value only when properly interpreted. In addition there 
enters into the situation something of a personal equation. 
The particular mood of the investigator and the methods of 
putting questions may have determined more or less the cate- 
gory in which the answer was placed. Then again, the state 
of mind of the employer no doubt greatly influenced the re- 
plies. A man who had just finished a long strike was not apt to 
be very enthusiastic about the labor market. Another who had 
just had a large consignment of goods delayed in transit was 
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likely to berate the transportation facilities. In spite of all 
precautions, it was impossible to eliminate all of these per- 
sonal factors. 

Certain classes of proprietors gave intelligent and extremely 
valuable answers. The managers of firms which had recently 
moved from Manhattan, of course, had very clear and definite 
reasons for such removal. Officers of another group, namely, 
of establishments which had seriously considered moving out 
of Manhattan, but had decided not to do so, had ready opin- 
ions and arguments to present. The proprietors of establish- 
ments moving into Manhattan, Greater New York, or the sur- 
rounding territory, and of new firms locating establishments 
for the first time, had carefully considered the situations and 
made an intelligent selection of sites. 

On account of the failure to obtain concrete facts con- 
cerning the distribution of the working population from em- 
ployers, another method "was employed. It was evident that 
these facts were to be had only from the workers direct. A 
card, which is reproduced herewith, was therefore prepared 
for distribution among the employees of factories, where the 
employers were willing to cooperate. The only difficulty en- 
countered was the trouble and annoyance which the distri- 
bution would cause to both the employer and the employees. 
Working people are as a' rule very suspicious of any attempt 
to get information from them, to " investigate them. Em- 
ployers often feel this rather keenly and hesitate about giving 
consent, not because of the little annoyance to themselves, 
but generally because of the offense it may give to the work- 
men. 

This card was constructed with a view to obtaining the maxi- 
mum amount of information by means of a minimum num- 
ber of questions in the simplest possible form. A question 
concerning age was not of great importance. Conjugal con- 
dition might be urged as an important factor in the distribu- 
tion of the working population in New York City, especially 
in the suburban establishments, where homes are owned; but 
the small number of homes owned makes the immobility of 
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labor traceable to that cause negligible. The New York 
laborer does not hesitate to move his family at any time, and is 
scarcely less mobile in reference to home or residence than 
the unmarried man. Immobility due to the employment of 
wives and children in a certain locality would not have been 
brought out by a question concerning conjugal condition, nor 
could these facts have been obtained except by a very much 
more complicated questionnaire. 

The inquiry made about nationality is perhaps open to con- 
siderable criticism. It is not definite, as it does not ask for 
the birthplace of the worker or the birthplace of his or her 
parents, but simply " of what nationality do you consider your- 
self to be " ? In answering, an American born man of Ger- 
man descent might return himself as a German, while a man 
born in Germany, but a naturalized citizen, might return him- 
self as an American. The question is admittedly vague. How- 
ever, it will, without a very great error, give the approximate 
distribution of the principal nationalities. 

Perhaps the most important item of the schedule pertained 
to the specific occupation of the workman. All reference to 
wages and hours of labor were omitted from the schedule, as 
it was unnecessary to get this information from the workmen 
themselves. It was an easy matter to get from the employer 
the exact amount of wages paid in specific occupations, as well 
as the hours of work. 

The remaining four items on the schedule, including resi- 
dence, method of transportation, carfare and time consumed 
in getting to work, have to do directly with the problem of 
congestion. As will be seen from the following discussion of 
the changes of this schedule, some of the items caused more 
or less difficulty. This little schedule which was designed to 
meet the needs of the workmen and therefore calls for certain 
characteristics, went through many changes before a satis- 
factory form was attained. 

Simplicity, brevity and a maximum of information were 
the cardinal features sought for. Card No. 1 was the result. 
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1. Male or Female 

2. Nationality — American, Italian, German, Austrian, Hungarian, Pole, 

Russian, French, Irish, English 

(Check proper one or write if another) 

3. Specific Occupation 

4. Residence 

(a) Borough 

(&) Street and No. or near what intersecting Streets 

5. Method of getting to work — Walk, Surface, Elevated, Subway, 

Ferry, Train 

(Check method used) 

6. Carfare daily 

7. Time (going and coming) 

8. Do you own your house 

(The name of the worker is not requested) 

A manufacturer suggested that a useful sentence and one 
which would simplify the problem of distribution and collec- 
tion within the factory, should replace the phrase, " Card for 
Workers in Factories ". Card No. 2 embodied this sugges- 
tion and the word " underline " was substituted for " check." 
In tabulating these cards after they had been filled out, more 
or less confusion was found in items 6 and 7. Carfare one 
way was put down when the amount was clearly an impossi- 
bility. Confusion was also found in regard to time, some per- 
sons returning time one way and others time both ways. 

FILL OUT AND DEPOSIT WITH YOUR FOREMAN [2 

1. Male or Female 

2. Nationality — American, Italian, German, Austrian, Hungarian, Pole, 

Russian, French, Irish, English 

(Underline proper one or write if another) 

3. Specific Occupation 



1 The cards used were of the standard three-by-five size. 
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4. Residence 

(0) Borough 

(&) Street and No. or near what intersecting Streets 

5. Method of getting to work — Walk, Surface, Elevated, 

Ferry, Train 

(Underline method used) 

6. Carfare daily 

7. Time (going and coming) 

8. Do you own your house 

(The name of the worker is not requested) 

FILL OUT AND DEPOSIT WITH YOUR FOREMAN [3 

1. Male or Female 

2. Nationality — American, Italian, German, Austrian, Hungarian, Pole, 

Russian, French, Irish, English 

(Underline proper one or write if another) 

3. Specific Occupation 

4. Residence 

(a) Borough 

(&) Street and No. or near what intersecting Streets 

5. Method of getting to work — Walk, Surface, Elevated, Subway, 

Ferry, Train 

(Underline method used) 

6. Carfare daily (going to work) coming from work 

7. Time (going to work) coming from work 

8. Do you own your house 

(The name of the worker is not requested) 

Card No. 3 was especially designed to obviate these diffi- 
culties. Still difficulty arose in the question relating to time, 
some workers insisting on putting down the time at which they 
went to work, rather than the time it took them to get to work. 
Hence, card No. 4 attempted to clear up these difficulties and 
added at the same time other nationalities. 
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FILL OUT AND DEPOSIT WITH YOUR FOREMAN [4 

1. Male or Female 

2. Nationality — American, Italian, German, Austrian, Hungarian, Pole, 

Russian, French, Irish, English, Jew, Negro, Romanian, Scotch, 
Swiss, Norwegian, Swede, Dane. 

{Underline proper one, or write another') 

3. Specific Occupation 

4. Residence 

(a) Borough 

(&) Street and No. or near what intersecting Streets 

5. Method of getting to work — Walk, Surface, Elevated, Subway, 

Ferry, Train 

{Underline methods used) 

6. Carfare daily (both ways) 

7. Time (consumed getting to work — one way) 

8. Do you own your house 

(The name of the worker is not requested) 

Again difficulty in the carfare and time questions (6 and 7) 
appeared, due to the fact that carfare was asked both ways and 
time only one way. These errors, however, were small, due 
entirely to carelessness. A graver difficulty appeared in con- 
nection with the nationality item. Many persons, in answer to 
this question, merely underlined Jew, or merely Russian. In 
the one case entirely omitting the nationality, while in the 
latter introducing an error, since very few Russian-born per- 
sons in this country are other than Russian Jews. In order 
to overcome these difficulties changes were made which re- 
sulted in card No. 5. Carfare and time were both asked for 
one way only. 

FILL OUT AND DEPOSIT WITH YOUR FOREMAN [5 

1, Male or Female 2. Race — Hebrew, etc. 

{write any other) 

3. Nationality — American, Italian, German, Austrian, Hungarian, Pole, 
Russian, French, Irish, English, 'Roumanian, Scotch, Swiss, 
Norwegian, Swede, Dane, Negro. 
{Underline proper one, or write any other) 
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4. Specific Occupation 

5- Residence 

(a) Borough 

(b) Street and No. or near what intersecting Streets 

6. Method of getting to work — Walk, Surface, Elevated, Subway, 

Ferry, Train. 

(Underline methods used) 

7. Carfare daily (one way) 

8. Time (consumed getting to work — one way) 

9. Do you own your house? 

(The name of the worker is not requested) 

The number of nationalities was increased, and the following 
item was added : 

2. Race — Hebrew, etc. 
(write any other.) 
This item proved, in the making, and subsequently in use 
to be one of unending difficulty. Hebrew proprietors objected 
to being singled out, others objected that they were not a race, 
others that religion was a matter of no one's concern. The 
reader may wonder why "Negro" was put among nationalities. 
The Hebrews would have taken immediate offense at being 
singled out and put in a separate class with the Negroes. Jew- 
ish proprietors, indeed, objected to the arrangement of card 
No. 4, where Jew and Negro accidentally occurred side by 
side. The answers to question 2, in card No. 5, varied from 
Caucasian to Roman Catholic. A hurried change in the type 
was made and card No. 6 was the final result. The union label 
made little apparent difference in the returns. 

FILL OUT AND DEPOSIT WITH YOUR FOREMAN [6 

1. Male or Female .2. Hebrew or Christian? 

(Underline or write any other) 

3. Nationality — American, Italian, German, Austrian, Hungarian, Pole, 
Russian, French, Irish, English, Roumanian, Scotch, Swiss, 
Norwegian, Swede, Dane, Negro. 
(Underline proper one, or write any other) 
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4. Specific Occupation 

5- Residence 

(a) Borough 

(&) Street and No. or near what intersecting Streets 

6. Method of getting to work — Walk, Surface, Elevated, Subway, 

Ferry, Train. 

{Underline methods used) 

7. Carfare daily (one way) 

8. Time (consumed getting to work — one way) 

9. Do you own your house? 

(The name of the worker is not requested) 

Card No. 5 introduced an entirely new departure by placing 
on the reverse of the card a short succint explanation. To 
this was added in No. 6, the name of the parties under whom 
the investigation was being conducted. This almost insignifi- 
cant explanation reduced to a minimum the difficulty of dis- 
tribution. No questions were then asked as to " whys and 
wherefores ". 

[Printed on back of card.] 

[5 

The object of this card is to secure definite information concerning 
the distribution and congestion of population in Manhattan, Any 
remedy to be proposed must be based on facts. 

[Printed on back of card.] 

[6 

The object of this card is to secure definite information concerning 
the distribution and congestion of population in Manhattan. Any 
remedy to be proposed must be based on facts. This investigation is 
being conducted by The Bureau of Social Research under the auspices 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

One card, No. 7, was made up on an entirely different plan, 
at the suggestion of a manufacturer who had been in very 
close personal touch with his employees. It will be noted that 
the information to be elicited is identical, but there is the 
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personal appeal which distinguishes it from the other rather 
impersonal, although perhaps more exact, statements. As 'far 
as could be observed in the tabulation, the results obtained 
were not different. 

FILL OUT AND DEPOSIT WITH YOUR FOREMAN [y 
WE DO NOT WANT YOUR NAME 

i. Are you male or female? 2. Hebrew or Christian? 

3. In what country were you born ? 

4. What do you work at? (Particular Occupation.) 

5. Residence 

(a) City or Borough 

(b) Street or number 

6. How do you get to work — Walk, Surface Car, Elevated, Subway, 

Ferry, Train. 

(Underline the one you use) 

7. How much carfare do you spend daily in getting to your work 

(one way only) ? 

8. How much time do you spend in getting to work (one way only) ? 

9. Do you own your own house? 

READ THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS CARD. 
DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME. 

I 

In distributing these cards, two methods were used by the 
employers. The cards were put in the pay envelopes of the 
employees, or were distributed among the workmen, and later 
deposited with the foreman of the department. The latter 
method was by far the most satisfactory and generally yielded 
very full returns. In some cases over go per cent of the work- 
ing force supplied the information. Usually, however, be- 
tween fifty and seventy-five per cent of the employees filled 
out the cards. In a few factories employing persons who 
could not read or write English, the cards were filled out by 
one of the office force, who got the details directly from the 
workers. We believe, however, that usually those employees 
who were unable to fill the cards out themselves do not appear 
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in the returns. No doubt a large percentage objected to fill- 
ing out th'ese cards because they feared it had to do with trade 
union affairs, or was a swindle. In one factory employing 
about 650 hands, the entire force became suspicious and only 
75 men returned the cards properly filled out. The proprietor, 
however, consented to try the experiment again and suggested 
that notices should be posted throughout the factory, stating 
the object of the cards. This was done and elicited about 500 
new replies, bringing the total up to about 575 cards returned 
out of 650 employees. 

Certain letters which were used in connection with the dis- 
tribution of these cards, and subsequently in obtaining the 
wages in the various occupations, are reproduced here. They 
afford examples of a class of letters which are important in 
the work of investigation and which are exceedingly difficult 
to write. 

The investigator made a visit to each manufacturer and 
secured his cooperation in the distribution of the cards among 
his employees. The cards were then sent by mail accompanied 
by Letter IV. The total number of employees, male and 
female, was requested in order that the proportion of the em- 
ployees that had filled out the cards might be ascertained. The 
hours were necessary for a correlation of hours, with resi- 
dence, carfare and time-distance. 

I 

To whom it may Concern : 

This letter will introduce to you the bearer, Mr. , who 

is making an investigation of congestion of population in New 
York City. He desires to find out the causes for the location of 
manufactures, and the distribution of employees engaged in manu- 
facturing in New York City. 

Any information which you may see fit to give him will be greatly 
appreciated by this organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
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II 

Mr. John Smith, 

c/o P. K. 'Roe & Son, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 

This letter will introduce to you the bearer, Mr. , who 

is making an investigation of land values in Brooklyn and Queens, 
with a special view to the desirability of various sites for the location 
of factories; also the advantages and disadvantages felt by manu- 
facturing plants already located in the different parts of these 
Boroughs. 

Mr. Henry Jones has referred us to you, among other prominent 
shoe manufacturers, as being able to give us the data we desire. We 
have thoroughly discussed the subject of our investigation with Mr. 
Jones and he has allowed us to use his name. 

Any information which you may see fit to give Mr. ■ — will be 

greatly appreciated by this organization. 

Sincerely yours, 

III 

Messrs. J. R. Doe & Company, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : 

This letter will introduce to you the bearer, Mr. , who 

is making an investigation of land values in Brooklyn and Queens, 
with a special view to the desirability of various sites for the loca- 
tion of factories ; also the advantages or disadvantages felt by manu- 
facturing plants already located in the different parts of these Boroughs. 

Any information which you may see fit to give him will be greatly 
appreciated by this organization. 

Sincerely yours, 

IV 

Dear Sir : 

I am enclosing the cards which you consented to have your em- 
ployees fill out. 

Since calling on you I have secured the cooperation of a number of 
employers in your neighborhood, and the information should be ex- 
ceedingly valuable, especially if the returns are full. When all the 
data are in, we sincerely hope that we can make some recommenda- 
tions which will assist in relieving and ameliorating conditions in the 
congested sections of the city. At any rate we shall have made an 
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attempt to help relieve a bad situation and one which merits careful 
thought and painstaking investigation. 
When returning the cards will you enclose the following information : 
Total number of employees : 
Male, 
Female. 

Hours worked per day : 
Hours worked per week : 
I am asking these items in order to facilitate our classification, to find 
out approximately the proportionate number filling out the cards, to 
learn how long the working day is for these workers. Will you also 
enclose a firm card so that these cards will not get mixed with those 
from other establishments, until the final tabulation. 

I am very greatly indebted to you for your courtesy and trouble 
in this matter, and I assure you that due acknowledgment will be 
made of your assistance. 

Thanking you sincerely, I am, 

Very truly yours, 



V 

Dear Sir : 

I have received the cards which your employees filled out and am 
greatly indebted to you for your assistance. 

It was my original intention to classify these cards by occupations, 
but the large number of the cards which I have received makes such 
a classification impracticable. I am therefore asking the different 
manufacturers to give me the approximate weekly wage for each 
occupation, as named in the enclosed list, which is compiled from the 
cards returned by your employees. If any of your work is done by the 
piece, I would like simply the weekly amount which an employee of 
average ability can earn under normal conditions. 

The whole object of this request, you will note, is to give me data 
by which I can divide the cards into groups representing various 
classes of workers. 

The wages for no particular firm will appear as such, but will be 
grouped with about 10,000 other employees from the lower section of 
Manhattan. If you desire to see me personally concerning this, 
I shall be glad to call. 

I hope that you will be able to furnish me with this information, 
and I wish to express my thanks, and that of the Sage Foundation, 
for your favors and courtesies. 

Thanking you sincerely, I am 

Very truly yours. 
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VI 

Dear Sir : 

In accordance with our conversation, I sent you, some time since, 
the cards which you consented to have filled out by your employees 
and returned to me. Having as yet received no reply, I presume that 
the cards have, for some reason, been delayed and hope that it will 
be convenient for you to send them at an early date. 

Almost all the establishments have already returned the cards, and 
as each was chosen because it was representative of some particular 
line of business or distinctive locality, the value of this investigation 
will be greatly enhanced by prompt and full returns from each dis- 
trict. The data so far received have proved very interesting and the 
results of this study of the congestion and distribution of population 
will doubtless be exceedingly useful. 

If the postage which I enclosed in my former letter is not sufficient, 
let me know and I will send an additional amount. 
Awaiting an early reply, I am 

Very truly yours, 

After the cards had been returned and a list of the specific 
occupations had been compiled, this list was sent to the pro- 
prietor, accompanied by Letter V. In some cases, of course, 
we failed to receive an answer, but in the majority of cases 
the wages for the various groups were forthcoming. 

Letter VI was sent to delinquents, to whom cards had been 
sent but who had not returned them. This letter was an es- 
pecially difficult one to write. The man to whom it was sent, 
had consented to do us a favor, but had failed to keep his 
promise. We wanted the information which he could furnish. 
The letter must not offend but must bring a reply, and as a 
result a considerable number of replies were received. 

A proper question may arise as to whether data secured in 
this way are reliable. There is danger that the returns were 
maliciously falsified or jokingly misinterpreted. This was the 
case with a very few cards. Among all the cards received, only 
thirteen had to be discarded. They were either illegible, evi- 
dent misstatements, or contained insufficient information. No 
doubt some persons were inclined to throw aside the cards, 
but this tendency does not seem to have attached to any par- 
ticular class of men. Two checks operate on the results of 
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these statistics; first, the general knowledge of the subject on 
the part of employers and superintendents whose estimates in 
many cases correspond closely to the returns from the work- 
men; second, the various groups both of occupations and na- 
tionalities, usually represented all the divisions of labor within 
the factory and usually all the nationalities in that trade. 

In the collection of statistics, a vital question is always: 
Are the data representative? It is necessary in this case 
therefore to ascertain, How far are these returns representa- 
tive of the workers employed in New York City? 

First, are the various groups of industries adequately repre- 
sented? Table A shows the number of employees, male and 
female, in the various groups of industries in New York City, 
and the number from whom data for this study have been 
gathered. 

Table A 



Distribution of all Factory Workers in Greater Netu York and Number from 
whom Statistics were Collected, Classified by Industries and Sex 1 





Total Number of Em- 
ployees in Greater 
New York. 


Employees from whom Statistics were 
Collected. 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Per Cent 
of 
Total. 


Female. 


Per Cent 
of 
Total. 


I 
II 
III 

IV 
V 
VI 
VII 
VIII 
IX 
X 
XI 
XII 


■0,395 
71,646 
30,303 
20,015 
11,424 
616 
39,959 

9,563 
96,577 
43,091 

5,728 
370 


809 
5,809 
2,247 
8,682 

4,215 
"73 
19,929 
15,081 
98,340 
'9,387 
6 
8 


656 
2,568 

498 
1,654 
1,238 

1,842 
128 

1,262 
827 


6-3 
3-5 
1.6 
8.2 
10.8 
0.0 
4.6 
'•3 
'•3 
1-9 
0.0 
0.0 


60 
707 
5 

606 
406 

1,065 
250 

1,839 
502 


7-4 
12.1 
0.2 
6.9 
9.6 
0.0 

1.6 

1.97 

2.6 

0.0 

0.0 


Total. 


339,687 


174,686 


10,673 


3-14 


5,440 


3-" 



1 See Report of Bureau of Factory Inspectors N. Y. State Dept. of 
Labor, 1908, for year ending Sept. 30, 1908. 
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A sum total of 16,113 cards were filled out by workers en- 
gaged in manufactures in Greater New York, which is over 
3 per cent of the total number of factory employees. Almost 
equal proportions of males and females were returned, 3.14 
per cent of the males and 3. 11 per cent of the females. Of 
the various industry groups, those of comparatively small im- 
portance are not represented, namely, VI, paper pulp; XI, 
water, light and power distribution; XII, building industry. 
In other industry groups, the proportional representation varies 
considerably. In the textile group (VIII), only 1.3 per cent 
of the males, and 1.6 per cent of the females are represented 
in the returns, but in the chemical group, (V), io.S per cent of 
the males and 9.6 per cent of the females. The largest of all 
the industry groups, the clothing (IX), is not as well repre- 
sented as the writer would wish. Very great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in collecting the information from the clothing 
trades, because of the large number of foreigners who could 
not read or write English, the small average size of the es- 
tablishments, and the low grade of intelligence among many 
of the proprietors. There were, however, some noteworthy 
exceptions. 

In considering the representative character of the data, 
it should be noted that the cards actually filled out and re- 
turned, are not exhaustive of the establishments visited. In 
a few cases where the investigator personally filled out the 
schedules, or the employer detailed a clerk for the purpose, 
every employee at work furnished the required information. 
In other factories, where the employees were exceptionally in- 
telligent, and where our requests met with ready cooperation 
on the part of managers and foremen, more than three-quar- 
ters of the employees filled out the cards. In some establish- 
ments only a very small proportion returned the cards. In 
the majority of cases, from 40-60 per cent of the working 
force filled out and returned the schedules. No compulsion 
was exercised on the part of the employers in getting the 
information, and the employees who felt disinclined did not 
fill out the schedules. However, proprietors and foremen as- 
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sured the writer that so far as they were able to judge, the 
employees who complied with the requests were representative 
of the entire body and that no one class of workers was more 
largely represented than any other. 

The summaries of the workers employed in factories, as 
given in the report of the State Department of Factory In- 
spection are not sufficiently detailed to enable a comparison to 
be made by industries in the various boroughs. 1 However, 
a general comparison, showing the proportion of workers by 
boroughs from whom data have been gathered may be made. 

Table B 



Comparison oj Total Workers, Male and Female, in the Different Boroughs 
and Number of Workers from whom Statistics were Collected 





Total 
Workers in 
Factories. 


Workers from whom Data were 
Collected. 










Per Cent. 




Per Cent 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


of 


Female. 


of 










Total. 




Total. 


Manhattan below 14th St. 1 


321,488 






5,002 




2,648 




Manhattan above 14th St.* 


160,368 




485 




48 




Manhattan and Bronx ■ ■ . 


260,790 


146,275 


5.445 


2.08 


2,696 


1.8 




86,555 


31.757 


3.3°° 


3-8 


2,499 


7-9 




16,742 


2,877 


1,928 


11.5 


245 


8-5 




6,521 


958 












370,60s 


181,867 


10,673 


2.88 


5.44° 


2.99 



1 These facts could be obtained from the Report of Bureau of Fac- 
tory Inspectors, New York State Dept. of Labor, Part II, Table IV, 
pp. 96-124, but only at the cost of great labor, and without, we believe, 
yielding adequate returns. 

2 The totals here are from the same statistics as were presented on 
p. 42, Chapter III, and are not exactly comparable with the figures 
given in the other tables, for the reason explained in the second foot 
note on that page. The totals here include both males and females. 
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The smallest proportional amount of data was secured from 
Manhattan, due to the very great number of employees work- 
ing there. On the other hand, a few large corporations in the 
other boroughs make an appreciable percentage of the total. 

The statistics collected were chiefly from large concerns. 
Of the 112,361 workers in establishments employing from 
1- 19 people, our data do not include an appreciable percentage. 
There is, however, as far as could be observed in preparation 
of these statistics, little difference in the conditions existing 
in the small and large plants. 

The second point of importance in determining the repre- 
sentativeness of our data, concerns the proportion of the 
various hour groups obtained. The accompanying table en- 
deavors to ascertain the representativeness of the various hour 
groups. 

Table C 



Distribution of all Workers in Greater New York and Proportion for whom 
Data were Collected, Classified by Hours of Labor 



Hours per Week. 


Total Workers in 
Greater New York. 


Workers 
Returning Data. 


Per Cent of 
Total. 




65.152 


3.479 


5-3 




316,225 


7.719 


2.4 




164,608 


5.582 


3-4 




6,490 


7° 


I.I 



In the matter of wages there are no statistics by which it is 
possible to check those collected in this investigation. The 
same is true of the nationalities. It may be stated, however, 
that the wage statistics were carefully checked by the wage 
scales reported by the trade unions, 1 and any statements of 
exceptional wages were verified before being admitted to our 
classification. 

1 Cf. Report of Bureau of Labor Statistics, N. Y. State Dept. of 
Labor. 
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Distribution of Male Workers Employed in Manhattan below Fourteenth Street by Daily and Weekly Hours of Work, Showing Residence, Carfare and T ime-Distance 



Hours per Week. 




Hours per Day. 
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Total Number. 
Per cent, of all Workers. 


802 
l6.0 


332 

6.6 


1909 
38.2 


68l 

I3.6 


1 163 

23-3 


77 

'■S 


38 

.8 


5002 


100. 


Per cent, of Each Group. 






Residence. 


Per cent, of Each Group. 






24.0 
13-3 
7-7 
37-7 
4.8 
ii.S 
.2 
.8 


29-3 
18.8 
6.7 
22.0 
4-3 
17-5 
•9 
■4 
.1 


20.3 

33-8 
6.2 

24-5 
5- 2 
9.1 
.8 
.1 


194 

49-5 
3-8 

[9.4 
2.0 

5-7 
.2 


25.1 
43- 6 

5-7 
18.1 

2.2 

5- 1 
.2 


18.4 

50.0 

5-3 
21.0 

5'3 


1209 

1438 
308 

1255 
194 

556 

25 

16 

I 


24.2 
28.7 

6.2 
25-1 

3-9 
ii.i 

■J 
■3 
.0 


Manhattan above 14th St. 

Manhattan below 14th St. 

Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Queens. 

Jersey. 

Richmond. 

Above Bronx. 

Suffolk. 

Walk and Carfare. 


24.6 
12.9 
6.7 
38.0 

4-7 
12.1 
.1 
•9 


23.5 
14.8 
10.5 

34-3 
4.8 
11. 2 

•3 
.6 


27.7 
I9.I 
6.7 
24.6 

4-9 
15-7 
•9 
•3 
.1 


20.1 
48.3 

5-9 
16.5 
3-i 
5-7 
•3 
.1 


20.6 

47-9 
4.0 

19.8 
1.6 

5-9 
.2 


29.8 
22.1 

2.6 
20.8 

5.2 
18.2 

i-3 


18.4 
50.0 

5-3 
21.0 

5-3 


1209 

1438 
308 

1255 
194 

556 
25 
16 
1 


24.2 

28.7 

6.2 

■ 25.1 

3-9 
ii.i 

■5 
■3 
.0 


i3-i 
59-4 
80.4 

7-i 


20.3 
43-5 
3°-5 
5-7 


26.7 

53-° 
17.4 
2.4 


42-3 
46.5 
10.4 
.8 


40.5 
48.2 
9-5 


50.0 
50.0 


1317 
2485 
992 
205 


26.3 

49-7 
19.8 
4.2 


Walk. 

10 cents or less. 

1 1 cents to 20 cents. 
21 cents and more. 

Time-Distance. 


"•3 
61.8 

19-5 
7-4 


18.1 
5i-5 
23-5 
6.9 


18.6 
48.6 
27.6 
5.2 


41. 1 
43-7 
'3-4 
1.8 


42.4 

45-3 
1 1.4 

■9 


23-4 
61.0 
10.4 

5-2 


50.0 
50.0 


1317 
2485 
992 
208 


26.3 

49-7 
19.8 
4.2 


13-7 
19.5 

"•5 . 

!9-5 

27.5 

i.3 
4.0 
2.6 
•4 


31. 1 

20.6 

4-7 
17.7 
24.0 
•7 

. 6.4 
3-8 
10. 


23.1 
25.9 

7-i 
21.5 
15.0 
.6 
3-9 
2.4 
•5 


34-° 
25-3 
6.4 
12.8 
18.7 

.2 

1.6 
.8 
.1 


43-6 
234 
7-9 
9-9 
12.3 

•4 
1.6 

•9 


39-5 
31.6 

7-9 
7-9 
13-1 


1231 
1 125 
364 
844 
1059 

34 
198 
120 

26 


24.6 

22-5 

7-3 
16.9 
21.2 

■7 

3-9 
2.4 

■S 


40 minutes or less. 

41 to 60 minutes. 
61 to 80 minutes. 
81 to 100 minutes. 

T("1T to T 1C\ miTllll'PS 
1WI LU 1411X1 LI L*wO. 

121 to 140 minutes. 
141 to 160 minutes. 
161 to 180 minutes. 
181 minutes and more. 


12.1 

19-3 
11.7 
21.0 
28.2 

»-5 
4.2 

i-7 
•3 


17.8 
18.7 
ii.i 
16.0 
26.2 
•9 
3-6 
4.8 

•9 


20.4 
21.0 

5-7 
19.5 
22.3 
•7 
5-8 
3-7 
•9 


304 
28.6 

7-2 
«5-i 
14.2 

•3 
2.8 
1.2 

.2 


38.1 
24-3 
5-7 
11.8 
1 7.1 
•3 
1-5 
r.o 
.2 


27-3 
22.1 
9.1 
10.4 
24.6 

'e.'s 


39-5 
31.6 
7-9 
7-9 
I3-I 


1231 
1 125 

365 
844 

1059 
34 
198 
120 
26 


24.6 
22.3 

7-3 
16.9 
21.2 
■7 

3-9 

2-4 

■5 
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Tabli II 



Distribution of Female Workers Employed in Manhattan below Fourteenth Street by Daily and Weekly Hours of Work, Showing Residence, Carfare and Time-Distance 



Hours per Week. 




Hours per Day. 
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27.8 
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7 
•J 


2648 


700. 


Total Number. 
Per cent, of all Workers. 


342 
12.9 


262 

9-9 


669 

'5-3 


408 

'5-4 


960 

36.3 


7 

•3 


2648 


100. 


Per cent, of Each Group. 






Residence. 


Per cent, of Each Group. 






25.9 
26.8 
4.6 

33-7 
1.2 

6.9 

•7 
.2 


29.1 
2n\o 

5-° 
21.6 
2.8 
IS-9 
•4 
.2 


1 8.2 
47.2 
2.2 

18.5 
1.6 
12.3 


15.2 
•;8.i 

3-6 
12.5 
•7 

9-9 


14.8 
60.1 
5-8 
16.1 

•5 
2.2 

•5 


14.3 
71.4. 

•4.3 


587 
1065 
"3 
S34 

4 « 
290 

8 

3 


22.2 

40.2 

4-3 

20.1 

1.6 
II J 
.3 
.1 


Manhattan above 14th St. 

Manhattan below 14th St. 

Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Queens. 

Jersey. 

Richmond. 

Above Bronx. 

Walk and Carfare. 


24.8 
27.8 

4.1 
34-5 
•9 

7.0 

•9 


16.8 
19.8 
5.0 
46.6 

4-9 
6.5 

•4 


36.0 
23.9 

4.3 
14.2 
1.2 
19.6 
.6 
.2 


17-4 
46.8 

4.2 
17.4 

2.9 

II.O 

•3 


15.1 

S8.6 
4-1 
I3'4 
.6 
8.1 
.1 


H-3 

71.4 

14-3 


587 
1065 

"3 
534 
42 
296 
8 
3 


23.2 
40.2 

4-3 
20.1 

1.6 
11.2 
.3 

.1 


32-3 
49.0 

1 S-o 
3-7 


24.8 
51.4 
21.7 
2.1 


42.1 
40.6 
14.5 
2.8 


52.9 
34-6 
11. 1 
1.4 


61.0 
32-7 
4-5 
1.8 


57-i 
42.9 


1035 
1150 
4°S 
58 


39-' 
43-4 
'5-3 
2.2 


Walk. 

10 cents or less. 

1 1 cents to 20 cents. 
21 cents and more. 

Time-Distance. 


31-6 
47-9 
16.4 

4.1 


21.4 
63.0 
12.6 
3'° 


48.3 
24.1 
2.1 


41.7 
40.9 

15-4 
2.0 


54-8 
34-2 
9.6 
1-4 


57- 1 
42.9 


i°35 
1150 
405 
58 


39-' 
43-4 
15-3 
2.2 


32.3 
22.1 
5.8 
17.1 
18.0 

■3 
2.7 
1.4 

•3 


23.0 
28.3 
5-o 
20.S 
19.7 
.2 

2-5 

•4 
.1 


35-9 
26.4 

3-5 
1 1.6 
17.9 

•3 
2.8 
1.6 


38.1 
26.7 
7.6 
9-i 
13-9 
.8 

2-7 

1.1 


55.2 
27.8 

3- 6 
6.7 

4- 9 
•5 
•5 
•4 
■4 


71.4 

14-3 
M-3 


877 
702 
148 
387 
431 
11 

65 
24 

3 


33-' 
26.3 

■ S-6 

I4.6 

10.3 
■4 
'■5 
■9 
.1 


40 minutes or less. 

41 to 60 minutes. 
61 to 80 minutes. 
81 to 100 minutes. 
101 to 120 minutes. 
121 to 140 minutes. 
141 to 160 minutes. 
161 to 180 minutes. 
181 minutes and more. 


33-3 
19.9 
6.4 • 
16.7 
19.0 

•3 
2.9 

i-5 


21.4 
29.4 
6.5 

23.3 
15.6 

3-o 
.8 


24.1 
28.7 
4.2 
20.2 
19.6 

•4 
. 2.2 

•4 

.2 


33-6 
26.0 

3-9 
12.5 
19.9 

2.7 
1.2 
.2 


42.1 
27.0 
6.7 
8.5 
1 1.8 

•7 
2.2 

•9 
.1 


7i-4 

14-3 
14-3 


877 
702 
148 
387 
43i 
11 

65 
24 

3 


33-' 
26.5 
S-6 
14.6 
16.3 
■4 

2-5 

■9 
.1 
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Table III 

Distribution of Male Workers Employed in Manhattan below Fourteenth Street, by Weekly Wages, Showing Residence, Carfare and Time-Distance 



Total Number 

Per cent, of all Workers. 



Residence. 



Manhattan above 14th St. 
Manhattan below 14th St 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Jersey 

Richmond 

Above Bronx 

Suffolk 

Walk and Carfare. 

Walk 

10 cents or less 

11 to 20 cents 

21 cents and more 

Time-Distance. 

40 minutes or less 

41 to 60 minutes 

61 to 80 minutes 

81 to IOO minutes 

101 to 120 minutes 

121 to 140 minutes 

141 to 160 minutes 

161 to 180 minutes 

181 minutes and more. . . 



S3 



17.0 
62.2 

1.9 
i5-i 

3-8 



54-7 
37-7 
7.6 



45-3 

28.3 

3-8 
7-5 
13.2 
1.9 
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1.8 



26.1 
47.8 
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15.2 

3-3 
3.2 
1.1 
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12.0 



28.3 
35-9 
3-2 
1 1.9 
16.3 
1.1 
2.2 
1.1 
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3- 2 
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3-5 
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9-5 
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25.6 
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6.4 
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18.2 
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11.7 
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35 

•7 
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Per cent, of Each Group. 



15.0 
53-8 
3-7 
19.4 

3-7 
4.4 



5i-9 
37-5 
8.1 

2-5 



30.0 

33-8 
6.9 
10.6 
14.4 

1.2 

1-9 
1.2 



21.4 
45.1 

5-2 

19.1 

i-7 

6.9 
.6 



41.0 

45-i 
12.7 
1.2 



40.5 
22.0 

6-3 
10.4 
16.8 

2.3 
i-7 



24.5 
42.1 

i-5 
21.3 
3-0 
7.0 

•4 

.2 



36.8 

10.8 
i-3 



29.8 
25.8 
7.0 

13-5 
20.3 
.2 
1-9 
'•3 
.2 



27-3 
33-6 
5-4 
17.4 

4-7 
ic.9 

•4 
•3 
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74 
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24.7 
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16.7 
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7.0 
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4.6 
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Table IV 

Distribution of Female Workers Employed in Manhattan below Fourteenth Street hy Weekly Wages, Showing Residence, Carfare and Time-distance 



Total Number 

Per cent, of all Workers . 



Residence. 



Manhattan above 14th St. . 
Manhattan below 14th St. 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Jersey 

Richmond 

Above Bronx 

Walk and Carfare. 

Walk 

10 cents or less 

1 1 cents to 20 cents 

21 cents and more . 

Time-Distance. 

40 minutes or less , 

41 to 60 minutes 

61 to 80 minutes , 

81 to IOO minutes 

101 to 120 minutes 

121 to 140 minutes 

141 to 160 minutes 

161 to 180 minutes 

181 minutes and more . . 



105 
4.0 



988 

37-3 



655 

24.8 



564 

21.3 



221 

8-3 



48 

1.8 
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■5 



16 
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Per cent, of Each Group. 
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43-° 
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18.8 
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•5 
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32.8 


35-6 


32.6 
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H-3 


16.7 


12.5 
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26.6 


29-3 
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16.7 
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8-3 


28.5 
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50.0 
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24.9 
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14-3 
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12.5 


50.0 
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9.1 
18.2 
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Table V 



Male Workers Employed in Manhattan below Fourteenth Street by Nationalities, Showing Residence, Carfare and Time-Distance 





Americans. 


Italians. 


Germans. 


Austrians. 


| Hungarians. 


Poles. 


I Russians. 
1 


1 

j French. 


| Irish. 


1 British. 1 


Hebrew Americans. 


Hebrew Austrians. 


Hebrew Hungarians. 


Hebrew Poles. 


Hebrew Russians. 


Hebrew Turks. 


Hebrew 
Miscellaneous. 2 


Hebrew Unclassified. 


Scandinavians. 3 




Canadians. 4 


Bohemians. 


West Indians and 
South Americans. 5 


Negroes. 


Greeks. 


1 

in 


Miscellaneous. 7 


Not Noted. 


Total Number. 


Per cent, of all 
Workers. 


Residence 
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■7 
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•7 
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■3 
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■S 
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■5 
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.8 
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.8 


5002 
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Per cent, of Each Group. 
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28.0 
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30.8 


40.9 
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37-5 


5 3*3 
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44.0 
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7-3 


3-8 
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2.4 


8.0 
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1 1.8 
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22.9 


4.0 




17.0 
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23.1 


45.0 


1255 


25.1 




5-7 


1.6 


6.8 


5-9 


1.4 




2.4 




1.2 


1.0 


1.1 






3-2 


•7 




l!6 




3- 






1 1.4 








34-6 


5-i 


5.0 


194 


3-9 




16.0 


2.6 


20.9 


7.9 


1.4 


4-9 


.8 


44-4 


6.2 


■7'3 


1.1 


1.9 


3.0 


9.7 


1.1 




4.8 




16.J 




4.2 


2.8 






12.5 




7.7 


2.5 


556 
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■9 
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■3 
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.0 


Walk and Carfare. 






























































Walk ... 


'5-3 
49.8 


55-3 


9.0 


33-7 


34-3 


63-4 


52.0 


22.2 


35-4 


15.4 


22.6 


48.5 


30.3 


38.7 


44-4 


88.0 


19.4 


38.2 


9-' 




20,8 


5-7 


25.0 




62.5 


46.2 


18.0 


15.0 


1317 


26.3 




33-8 


56.8 


55-4 


61.3 


26.8 


47.2 


30.6 


49.2 


48.1 
28.8 


68.8 


44.7 


65.2 


48.4 


51.2 


12.0 


62.9 


58.8 


53" 




62.5 


80.0 


75-° 


83.3 


25.0 


42-3 


56.4 


65.0 


2485 


49-7 




28.4 


10.6 


28.8 


7-9 


4.4 


9.8 


.8 


44.4 


12.5 


6.5 


5.8 


4-5 
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1 British— English, 71; Scotch, 30; Welch, 3— Total, 104. 



2 Hebrew — Italian Hebrews, 2; German Hebrews, 21 ; Austria- Hungarian Hebrews, 2; French Hebrew, 1 ; English Hebrews, 10; Roumanian Hebrews, 14; Scotch Hebrew, I ; Bohemian Hebrews, 4; Belgian Hebrew, I ; Cuban Hebrew, I ; Greek Hebrews, 3; Hollander Hebrew, I ; Spanish Hebrew, I — 

Total, 62. V 

3 Scandinavians — Norwegians, 18; Danes, 17; Swedes, 27 — Total, 62. 

4 Canadians — Canadians, 22; French Canadians, 2 — Total, 24. 

5 West Indians and South Americans— Cubans, 4; Porto-Ricans, 4; West Indians, 3; Costa-Rican, I; Bermudian, i; Brazilians, 2; Argentinian, 1 — Total, 16. 
c Slavs — Romanians, 14; Lithuanians, 8; Slavs, 4 — Total, 26. 

7 Miscellaneous — Swiss, II; Belgians, 2; Australians, 2; Icelander, 1; Japanese, 2; Chinese, 1 : Armenian, i; Hollanders, 2; Persian, I; Turks, 5; Spanish, 9; Swedish-Irish, I; German-Irish, I — Total, 39. 
Table V, Appendix II, page 246. 



TABLE VI 

Distribution of Female Workers Employed in Manhattan below Fourteenth Street by Nationalities, Showing Resiaence, Carfare and Time- Distance 



Total Number 

Per cent, of all Workers . 



Residence. 



Manhattan above 14th St. . . 
Manhattan below 14th St. . . 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Jersey 

Richmond 

Above Bronx 



Walk and Carfare. 



Walk 

10 cents or less .... 

1 1 cents to 20 cents 
21 cents and more. . 



Time-Distance. 



40 minutes or less .... 

41 to 60 minutes 

61 to 80 minutes 

81 to 100 minutes .... 
101 to 120 minutes . . . 
121 to 140 minutes . . . 
141 to 160 minutes ■ . . 
161 to 180 minutes • . . 
181 minutes and more 



S 
< 



1 374 

S'-9 



411 

'S-S 



a 

V 

O 



91 

3-4 



42 

1.6 



67 

2.6 



ss 

2.1 



149 

5-6 



Per cent, of Each Group. 



j' j 


8.5 


25.2 


2 3-5 


75-7 


23.1 


47 


3- 2 


4.4 


27-S 


6.6 


22.0 


2.2 


.5 


2.2 


16.2 


5-3 


22.0 


•5 


.2 




.1 




1.1 


24-3 


75- 2 


25-3 


49-7 


21.4 


54-9 


22.8 


2.7 


16.5 


3- 2 


•7 


3-3 


23.6 


66.2 


25-3 


22.9 


19.0 


25.2 


6.5 


1.5 


12.1 


19.4 


5-3 


11.0 


22.2 


7-i 


18.7 


.8 






3-6 


•5 


6.6 


■9 


.2 


1.1 


.1 


.2 





21.4 


23.8 


4.8 


O.O 


64-3 


61.9 


85.7 


79.1 


4.8 


9-5 


4.8 


3-° 


4-7 




4-7 


1 1.9 


2.4 








2.4 


4.8 






59-5 


42.8 


76.2 


70.1 


38-1 


47 6 


19.0 


22.4 


4.8 


4.8 


7-5 


2.4 


4.8 






26.2 


19.0 


61.9 


43-3 


42.8 


38-1 


23.8 


34-3 


11.9 


4.8 


4.8 


7-4 


1 1.9 


28.6 




3-o 


4.8 


9-5 


9-5 


4-5 


2.4 






i-5 






6.0 



29.1 
18.2 

1.8 
29.1 

5-4 
16.4 



21.8 
43-7 
3°-9 
3-6 



21.8 
27-3 
3-6 
16.4 

25-5 
"3-6 
1.8 



4°-3 
32.9 
2-7 
15-4 

8.7 



41.6 
49-7 
7-4 
1-3 



45-° 
22.8 
8.0 
4.1 
0.1 



46 

i-7 



31 

1.2 



< 



87 
3-3 



37 
z-4 



23-9 
39-1 
6.5 
26.1 
2.2 
2.2 



34-8 
52.2 
13.0 



32.6 
28.3 
2.2 

174 
15.2 

4-3 



25.8 
45.2 

12.9 

3'2 

12.9 



38.7 
42.0 
16.1 

3-2 



29.0 
48.-4 
6.5 
3-2 
9-7 



3-2 



32.2 
46.0 
8.0 
10.3 

23 
1.2 



33 3 
60.9 
46 



26,4 
40,2 

34 
16,1 
11.5 

1.2 
1.2 



13-5 
81 



62.2 

35-' 
2.7 



29.7 
64.9 

5-4 



146 

S-S 



12.3 

7^3 
4.1 

12.3 



60.9 

32-9 
6.2 



32-9 

45' 2 

2.7 
8.9 
7-5 

•7 
2.1 



5 



2.6 



24-3 
48.6 

4-3 
21.4 

1.4 



41.4 
50.0 
8.6 



22.9 
42.8 
8.6 
10 
IS 



1 British— English, 38; Scotch, 17— Total, 55, 

2 Miscellaneous — Egyptian, I ; Greek, 1 ; Bohemian, 1 ; Hollander, I ; 

3 Italian, I ; English, 4; Roumanians, 15; Hungarians, 14 
Table VI, Appendix II, page 247, 



S 

iz; 



2648 



587 
1065 

113 
534 
42 
296 
8 
3 



1035 
1150 
4°5 
58 



877 
702 
148 
387 
43i 
11 

65 
24 

3 



I- Greek, I ; Bohemian, 1; Hollander, I; Negroes, 3; Canadians, 4; Norwegians, 3; Spanish, I; Swiss, 4; Swedes, 4; Poles, 13; French, 10— Total, 46. 
,; Germans, 16; Poles, 7; Not Noted, 13— Total, 70. 
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The method of the investigation, selecting at random the 
establishments to be investigated, and the fair apportionment 
among the various industries and hour groups in the city, in- 
dicate that the statistics secured are representative of the 
workers in factories in Greater New York. It is quite possible 
that some of the actual percentages would be seriously changed 
by the addition of a larger number of schedules. 1 No doubt 
the percentages in some of the smaller nationality groups, for 
example, would be greatly affected. If, however, any gen- 
eral results are obtained, from an analysis of this material, 
they may be held to be indicative of general conditions in New 
York City, and representative of the great body of factory em- 
ployees. 

1 The writer had occasion during the preparation of this monograph 
to present some of the statistics collected, — a part of those included 
in Manhattan. They were criticised at that time on the ground of 
their inadequacy. Later he materially added to these data, multiply- 
ing them several times. The general results were identical in each 
set of statistics, and in more than one set of figures, the percent- 
ages were strikingly similar. 
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III. Causes of Congestion. 

IV. Methods adopted in this country and in foreign coun- 

tries to prevent congestion of population and room 
overcrowding. 

V. Recommendations for relieving the present and future 
congestion of population and room overcrowding in 
this city. 

The report of this commission is based almost entirely upon 
oral testimony taken at public hearings, there is a minimum of 
original investigation. The conclusions and recommendations 
which are numerous and far-reaching in their consequences seem 
scarcely warranted by the array of facts presented. The report 
as a whole, however, is doubtless the best complete statement of 
the problem yet presented. 
New York City Commission on Congestion of Population. Supple- 
mentary Report of the Commission. City Record, March, 10. 1911, 
pp. 2038-2052. 

Presents additional material concerning congestion and contains 
the testimony of several witnesses before the Commission. 
New York City, Tenement House Department, First Report of, 2 
Vols., 1902-03. 

A mass of intensely valuable material bearing on housing con- 
ditions in New York City. Contains an exhaustive survey of con- 
ditions, an analysis of the organization of the Tenement House 
Department and a block study of the population in 1900 by 
nationalities. It is illustrated throughout and contains many maps 
showing population, charts, diagrams and statistical tables. 
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New York City. Tenement House Department. 
Second Annual Report, 1903-05. 
Third Annual Report, 1906. 
Fourth Annual Report, 1907-08. 

These reports contain valuable information on Tenement House 
conditions and describe the work of the Tenement House Depart- 
ment. All contain valuable maps and statistics. 

Palmer, Lewis E. Congestion in Boston. Survey, April 30, igio, 
pp. 173-176. 

Summarizes report of Housing Committee of Boston — 1915. 
Gives results of a small investigation. 
Poor in great cities, The. R. A. Woods, Jacob A. Riis, Willard Par- 
sons, Walter Eesant, and others. 400 p. 

A series of popular articles on slum conditions in New -York, 
London, Boston, Naples, incidentally bears on congestion. 
Pope, Robert A. The co-partnership principle*. Proceedings, Second 
National Conference on City Planning, Rochester, igio, pp. 
104-106. 

The writer believes that the common owning and administra- 
tion of homes will assist materially in relieving congestion. 
Porter, H. F. J. Industry and congestion. Survey, Mar. 25, 1911, 
pp. 1063-1064. 

A summary of the Congestion Commission's findings in regard 
to congestion of industries. 
Pratt, Edward Ewing. Relief through proper distribution of Fac- 
tories. Proceedings, Second National Conference on City Plan- 
ning, Rochester, 1910, pp. 107-112. 

The writer analyses the causes of industrial congestion and on 
the basis of this analysis maintains that industries can and should 
be removed to the suburbs. 
Riis, Jacob A. How the other half lives. New York, 1890, 304 p. 

The first of Jacob Riis' books which aroused public interest to 
a realization of the living conditions in New York. A series of 
pen pictures of the life of the poor. 

The battle with the slum. New York, 1892, 465 p. 

A popular story, as only Mr. Riis can tell it, of the tenement 
district of New York and the measures taken for its improvement. 
Rowntree, B. Seebohm. Poverty : A study of town life in York. 
London, 1902, 452 p. 

Invaluable as a study of a city population. Deals with stan- 
dards of living, poverty, housing and social institutions. Dis- 
cussion of congestion only incidental. 
Russell, Charles Edward. The slum as a national asset. Every- 
body's Magazine, Feb., 1909, pp. 170-180. 
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A magazine story of congestion, contains some well worded 
striking paragraphs, a few figures and a short description of 
German work. 

Seager, Henry R. Where people live that work in congested districts. 
Charities and the Commons, Vol. XX, pp. 39-43. 

Describes briefly the distribution of workers and the factors 
entering into the situation. 
Sherman, P. Tecumseh. Congestion of manufactures in New York 
City. New York State Department of Labor Bulletin, Sept., / 
1908, pp. 303-323- 

An excellent article , describing industrial congestion in New 
York City. Concentration of industries is shown in a series of 
statistical tables. The causes of congestion of industries are given as : 
I. Immobility of old establishments. 
II. Advantages as a transportation center. 

III. Labor advantages. 

IV. Convenience of local delivery. 

V. Advantages of propinquity to allied industries. 

— ■ — Manufacturing and congestion. Survey, Mar. 25, 191 1, 

pp. 1064-1065. 

The writer takes up the recommendations of the Congestion 
Commission and criticizes each. 
Sims, G. R. How the poor live. London, 1898, 150 p. 

A superficial description of the. poorer section of London. 
Of small value. 

Speranza, Gino C. The Italians in congested districts. Charities and 
tne Commons, Vol. XX, pp. 55-57. 

Discusses the Italian and shows the psychological side of the 
problem. 

Stella, Antonio. The effects of urban congestion on Italian women 
and children. Medical Record, May 2, 1908. 

A rather detailed study of death rates in a number of New 
York blocks largely inhabited by Italians. Of considerable value. 

Stoy, Elinor H. Growth of the slum in our cities. Arena, March, 
1907, pp. 234-238. 
A sentimental discussion. 

United States Commissioner of Labor. Slums of Baltimore, Chicago, 
New York and Philadelphia. Seventh Special Report, 1894, Wash- 
ington, 620 p. 

A mass of valuable statistical material collected by a special 
investigation of the Bureau of Labor. 
Veiller, Lawrence. Housing reform. New York, 1910, 213 p. 

Chapter II, "Congestion and overcrowding" is of interest. 
Distinguishes between congestion, land overcrowding, and room 
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overcrowding. Advances a priori theory of congestion, that " as 
a rule, people live in cities because they like city life." 

Social value of playgrounds in crowded districts. Chari- 
ties and the Commons, Aug. 3, 1907. 

Points out need of playgrounds in congested districts and calls 
attention to physical effects. 

The safe load of population on land. Proceedings, Second 

National Conference on City Planning, Rochester, 1910, pp. 72-79. 

Insists on distinction between room overcrowding and land 
overcrowding. States that mere numbers is not a criterion of 
congestion, but that the method of housing is important. 

Waldman, Morris D. Charitable relief and congestion. Survey, Mar. 
25, 191 1, pp. 1061-1062. 

Clean-cut adverse cirticism of report of Congestion Commis- 
sion. He says: "One must marvel at the courage and assurance 
of the commission to submit to the searching scrutiny of a wise 
mayor and an intelligent public opinion such sweeping recommen- 
dations after so hasty an investigation." 

Walton, J. Barnard. Relation of congestion to juvenile delinquents. 
Thesis, New York School of Philanthropy, 1907-8. Mss. 

A first-hand study of juvenile delinquency in congested districts, 
introduces some interesting statistics and maps showing dis- 
tribution of delinquents and relation to population. 

Webber, Gustavus A. Congestion in Philadelphia. Proceedings, 
Second National Conference on City Planning, Rochester, 1910, 
pp. 58-60. 

A brief and not valuable discussion of the housing problem. 
White, Gaylord I. Upper East Side, its neglect and its needs. Chari- 
ties and the Commons, July 16, 1904, pp. 748-751. 

Calls attention to absence of social work on the Upper East 
Side and points out that bad conditions are increasing. 
City block in 1896: A study of Gold Street, between Con- 
cord and Tiilary Streets, Brooklyn. Charities and the Commons, 
Oct. 13, 1900, pp. 2-6. 
A detailed study of the population of a single block. 
Wilcox, Delos F. Taxation and congestion. Survey, March 25, 
1911, p. 1068. 

A brief critique of taxation recommendations of congestion 
commission. 

Wilkins, W. G. The annual cost of our slums. Progress, July, rgio, 
pp. 161-171. 

Deals with mortality and morbidity and congestion, cites statis- 
tics of small value. 
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Witmer, Lightner. The restoration of children of the slums. Psy- 
chological Clinic, Feb, 15, 1910, pp. 266-280. 

A remarkable account of the physical deterioration of two 
children in a slum environment, and the scientific methods of 
their restoration. 

Wright, Henry C. Transit and congestion. Survey, March 25, 1911. 
pp. 1066-1067. 

Summary of transit findings of Congestion Commission, points 
out defects in the report. 
' Rapid transit in relation to the housing problem. Pro- 
ceedings, Second National Conference on City Planning, Ro- 
chester, 1910, pp. 125-135. 

A practical consideration of the problem of distributing an 
urban population into the thinly populated suburbs by means of 
rapid transit. 
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